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THE  REPORT. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  Worcester,  on  March  18th,  1895. 

IN  this  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  your  Committee,  with  great  regret, 
have  to  record  the  loss  of  some  old  and  valued  members.  By  the  death 
of  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart.,  we  have  been  deprived  of  our  President, 
who  succeeded  the  late  Earl  Beauchamp  in  that  office,  and  who  was  with  him 
and  the  late  Mr.  J.  Severn  Walker  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  in  the 
year  1854.  Sir  Edmund  ever  showed  an  interest  in  our  Society,  was  ready  to 
promote  its  welfare,  and  to  further  its  aims  and  objects.  From  the  pressure 
of  other  work,  he  had  during  the  last  year  more  than  once  expressed  a  wish 
to  resign,  and  to  place  the  Presidentship  in  younger  hands,  but  he  consented 
to  remain  in  office,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  your  Committee.  Your 
Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Earl  Beauchamp  has  consented 
to  accept  the  vacant  post. 
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In  Mr.  John  Noake  we  have  lost  one  who  was  an  old  member,  an  Honorary 
Secretary,  Librarian,  and  a  Vice-President.  Though  not  a  native  of  Worcester, 
he  was  thoroughly  identified  with  it,  and  his  published  works,  dealing  with 
the  city  and  county,  local  customs  and  events,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
future  antiquaries. 

Mr.  George  Oliver,  who  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Committee  since  he 
renewed  his  connection  with  Worcester  some  years  since,  always  rendered 
valuable  service.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  through  failing  health,  he 
was  unable  to  do,  what  it  was  hoped  he  might  do,  sketch  and  illustrate  some 
more  of  our  parish  churches,  and  carry  on  the  work  which  Mr.  J.  Severn 
Walker  began. 

Several  new  Members  have  been  elected,  and  vacancies  filled  up. 

The  finances  continue  to  be  satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer's 
statement,  and  the  balance  in  hand  on  the  current  account  is  £20  18s.  2d.,  as 
compared  with  £6  14s.  3d.  in  1893,  while  the  deposit  of  £50  is  untouched. 

The  arrangement,  in  two  large  volumes,  of  the  original  drawings,  prints, 
&c.,  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Walker,  which  was  presented  to  your  Society  by 
Mrs.  Fuller,  has  been  completed,  Dr.  Cameron  having  carried  out  what 
Messrs.  Noake  and  Oliver  began,  but  through  ill-health  could  not  finish. 

Mr.  Walter  Wood  has  given  some  books  relating  to  Worcester  to  the 
Society,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  may  follow  his  example,  that  the  Library 
may  expand  and  become  valuable  for  reference  and  study. 

Your  Committee  have  agreed  to  exchange  publications  with  the 
Birmingham  Midland  Institute,  and  their  excellent  volumes  for  1892  and 
1893  have  been  received,  Some  letters  and  newspapers  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Miss  Pyndar,  and  relate  to  the  notorious  Oddingly  murder  in  1806, 
have,  through  Major  Hill,  been  given  to  the  Society,  and  with  Mr.  Noake's 
Paper  founded  upon  them,  they  have  been  bound  up  for  their  better  preservation. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Worcestershire  Historical  Society 
that  "Until  further  orders  a  copy  of  all  the  Society's  publications  be  forwarded 
to  the  W.D.  A.A.S.  to  be  preserved  with  their  records,  and  to  be  open  only  to 
Members  of  both  Societies." 

A  discussion  took  place  in  November  relative  to  the  desirableness  of 
renting  the  old  galleried  house  in  the  Trinity  for  the  sole  use  of  your  Society, 
and  a  Sub-Committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  subject.  Upon  the  presenta- 
tion, however,  of  their  report,  it  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
proposal  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

Two  Excursions  took  place  during  the  year,  one  on  June  5th  to  Gloucester, 
and  the  other  on  September  18th,  to  Ripple,  Tunning,  Bredon,  and  Strensham. 

A  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  on  January  25th,  1895,  to 
hear  a  Paper  from  Mr.  WILLIS-BUND,  on  The  Early  History  of  Evesham  Abbey 
(see  Report),  and  a  Paper  by  Dr.  CAMERON  on  Blockley  Parish  Church  (see 
Report). 

Large  sums  of  money  continue  to  be  spent  on  church  building,  and  on 
the  repair  and  embellishment  of  churches.  Many  new  stained-glass  lights, 
varying  in  size  and  character,  have  been  inserted ;  new  porches  and  reredoses 
erected ;  bells  have  been  re-hung  ;  organs  repaired  ;  and  electric  lighting 
introduced  or  substituted  for  other  modes  in  use.  The  Official  Year-Book  of 
the  Church  of  England  states  that  £210, 240  1 7s.  has  been  spent  in  our  Diocese, 
and  for  church  work  generally,  and  of  that  £43,656  18s.  5d.  upon  the  fabric, 
and  £8,498  10s.  lOd.  upon  the  fittings  of  our  churches. 

An  account  of  some  of  the  principal  work  is  given  below. 

EXCURSION. 

The  first  Excursion  of  the  season  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  6th, 
when  an  unusually  Irarge  party  of  Members  and  friends  started  for  Gloucester 
by  the  Midland  Railway,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  unmindful  of  the 
sporting  Premier,  Mat  Dawson,  Wfctts,'  and/LacbiSfdas  well  as  of  the  possible 
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and  probable  severity  of  an  early  day  in  an  English  summer.  On  arriving  at 
Gloucester  they  were  met  by  Mr.  H.  Medland,  the  County  Council  Architect, 
whose  kindly  guidance  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  day. 
The  route  taken  led  by  the  Cattle  Market,  occupying  the  site  of  the  White 
Friars'  House,  the  foundations  of  which  were  discovered  when  the  Market 
was  made.  The  Roman  wall  lies  under  Aldate  Street,  the  foss  being  visible 
on  the  right,  while  the  rounding  of  the  corner  of  the  street,  corresponding 
with  the  line  of  the  wall,  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  adopted  for 
strategic  purposes  in  the  formation  of  Roman  camps.  At  the  junction  of 
Aldate  Street  with  Northgate  Street  stood  the  North  Gate  of  the  Roman  and 
of  the  mediaeval  city.  There  were  many  gateways  standing  in  mediaeval  times, 
and  the  north  gateway  was  used  latterly  as  a  debtors'  prison.  What  is  now 
called  Hare  Lane  is  a  continuation  of  the  Northgate  Street,  now  much  strait- 
ened, but  originally  very  wide  as  being  the  Herepath  or  soldiers'  road. 
Passing  along  this  lane,  and  turning  up  Pitt  Street,  the  party  reached 
the  ruins  of  the  Infirmary  of  the  Great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Peter's,  of 
which  only  part  of  one  arcade  is  left.  Close  by  was  the  Abbot's  House,  of 
which  there  are  some  walls  standing,  the  house  itself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Abbot's  Hall,  was  altogether  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  the  modern 
Bishop's  Palace  built  about  thirty  years  ago  in  questionable  taste.  On  arriving 
at  the  ruins  of  St.  Oswald's  Priory,  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  some 
interesting  fragments  of  Ethelfleldu's  Church  were  noticed,  built  in  the  ruins. 
In  1114  a  Norman  church  was  built,  of  which  an  arcade  remains,  and  in  one 
of  the  bays  there  is  a  double  arch  superimposed,  for  what  purpose  is  not  clear. 
Subsequent  changes  were  made  later  on,  and  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave 
became  at  the  Dissolution  the  parish  church  of  St.  Catherine's,  but  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Church  of  St. 
Mary  de  Lode,  by  which  the  route  next  lay,  was  originally  Norman,  but  it 
was  superseded  by  the  new  church  built  in  the  present  century.  Here  stands 
the  monument  erected  in  1861  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Hooper,  of  Gloucester, 
burnt  on  the  spot  in  1555.  Here,  too,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Paul  preached. 

The  handsome  west  gate  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  of  transitional  Norman 
work,  was  next  noticed,  and  then  some  of  the  old  houses  in  West  Gate,  the 
Booth  Hall,  and  Robert  Ingram's,  where  Bishop  Hooper  was  lodged  the  night 
before  his  martyrdom.  Opposite  is  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  with  its  truncated 
spire.  The  thirteenth  century  Early  English  windows  of  the  south  aisle  were 
altered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  more  light.  There  are 
some  twelfth  century  piers  and  arches  in  the  nave,  and  the  size  of  them 
suggests  that  the  original  church  was  of  considerable  size,  A  curious  four- 
teenth century  bronze  ring  or  knocker  is  on  the  door.  There  is  a  figure  of  the 
devil  carrying  on  his  back  a  woman  with  a  wimple,  trying  to  reach  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  It  may  have  been  brought  here  from  elsewhere,  and  not  be  a 
sanctuary  ring  as  sometimes  supposed,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  record  of  a 
resident  priest.  St.  Nicholas  is  the  patron  of  sailors,  and  here  was  once  the 
centre  of  the  nautical  and  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  though  the  old 
waterways  have  been  filled  up.  The  Registers  date  from  1558.  Among  the 
curious  entries  is  the  baptism  of  "  Asquith,  daughter  of  a  outlandish  man," 
and  of  a  child  baptised  "by  order  of  the  Lord  Bishoppe  ; "  and  there  are 
several  striking  records  of  the  ravages  of  plagues  and  small-pox.  A  remark- 
able fifteenth  century  hagioscope  of  four  lights  is  on  each  side  of  the  choir. 
A  richly  carved  oak  gallery  front  of  about  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
formerly  extended  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  now  stands  under  the 
tower  archway  and  forms  a  screen  to  the  ringing  stage. 

From  this  point,  passing  by  the  County  Prison,  which  occupies  thesite 
of  the  old  Castle,  the  party  examined  the  ruins  of  the  JBlackfriars'  Monastery 
founded  by  Henry  III.  in  1239  by  a  colony  from  Oxford,  In  1311  there  were 
thirty-three  friars,  at  the  Dissolution  only  seven.  Mr.  Medland's  plan  showed 
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the  sites  of  the  monastic  buildings.  The  church  (converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house)  remains,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  refectory,  ambulatory,  and  dormitory 
(nowawarehouse),  with  a  roof  of  oak,  a  royal  gift  from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  good 
preservation,  and  with  the  divisions  for  cubicles,  in  most  of  which  the  stone 
division  has  perished,  though  in  one  it  exists.  (An  interesting  sketch  of 
some  of  these  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  Row  Clarke,  of  Upton.)  The  Church  of 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt  is  a  fine  specimen  of  fifteenth  century  work,  and  it  has  a 
large  Easter  sepulchre  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  with  an  aumbry  or 
sedile  at  the  west  side  of  it,  in  which  is  a  consecration  cross.  On  each  side 
of  the  chancel  is  the  unusual  feature  of  pillars  branching  out  sideways  towards 
the  base,  and  so  forming  doorways. 

The  Grey  Friars'  Church  (now  a  dwelling  and  warehouse)  has  some  good 
Perpendicular  work  in  the  north  aisle  ;  and  in  the  Friars'  Orchard  adjoining, 
now  the  playground  of  the  Crypt  Grammar  School,  some  remains  of  the 
Roman  city  walls  are  to  be  seen. 

Going  through  a  narrow  passage  (through  which  there  has  been  a  right 
of  way  from  Roman  days)  a  view  of  a  plain  Roman  pavement  was  obtained, 
on  property  which  belonged  to  Robert  Kaikes,  the  Founder  of  Sunday  Schools, 

A  welcome  luncheon  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  at  one  o'clock,  refreshed  the  weary 
and  hungry  visitors,  the  Chairman  being  the  Rev.  R.  Duke,  Rector  of 
Birlington,  who  proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen,  while  that  of  the  Dean, 
Mr.  Medland,  and  Mr.  John  Bellows,  was  proposed  by  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

After  luncheon  the  party  were  met  at  the  Cathedral  by  the  Dean,  who 
pointed  out  the  rich  Norman  ornamentation  on  the  Deanery,  and  described 
the  vaulted  library,  forty  feet  long,  as  being  most  likely  a  royal  chamber, 
made  for  and  and  used  by  the  Norman  kings,  who  resided  much  at  Gloucester. 
The  opening  of  the  north-west  door  disclosed  a  fine  vista  of  the  cloisters  from 
a  lower  level,  and  the  room  inside  with  a  stone  seat  against  the  wall  was 
declared  to  be  the  monks'  parlour  in  which  they  received  visitors.  The 
cloisters  afford  the  earliest  specimens  of  fan  tracery  in  the  roof,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  walk  is  a  line  of  stones  useful  in  processions  ;  and  here, 
too,  are  twenty  carols,  or  small  chambers,  used  by  the  monks  in  their  work 
as  scribes.  The  west  was  the  Abbot's  walk  ;  the  south  that  of  the  older 
monks  ;  the  north  of  the  novices  ;  in  the  east  was  the  living-room.  This  was 
the  way,  too,  from  the  infirmary  and  refectory  to  the  abbey.  The  lavatory 
in  the  north  walk  is  unusually  large  and  perfect,  but  the  estabiishment  was 
a  great  one.  There  are  marks  cut  in  the  stone  seats  by  the  novices  for  the 
playing  of  games.  Part  of  a  smaller  and  older  cloister  in  stone  was  noted,  as 
having  probably  succeeded  a  still  earlier  one  of  wood,  The  remains  of  the 
infirmary  and  garden,  and  the  entrances  of  the  kitchens  and  cellars,  the  door 
of  the  dormitory,  and  the  book-closets  were  pointed  out  by  the  Dean.  The 
Benedictine  peculiarity  of  a  cloister-garth  was  spoken  of,  its  position  on  the 
north  side,  where  the  sun  does  not  shine  from  October  15  to  February  16, 
showing  Italian  instincts  in  the  builders,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  English 
climate.  In  the  garth,  now  gracefully  laid  out,  is  a  remarkable  reservoir  of 
uncertain  date,  probably  thirteenth  century.  On  the  east  side  is  the  Norman 
Chapter  House,  the  mausoleum  of  many  of  the  earlier  Norman  nobles.  Here 
William  I.  gave  orders  for  the  compilation  of  Doomsday  Book.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  walls  are  noticed  by  Leland.  The  east  end  has  been  thrown  out  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  Freeman  asserts  the  buildings  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey 
to  be  "the  finest  specimen  to  be  found  of  a  Benedictine  House."  The  nave 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  now  looks  somewhat  bare,  unlike  to  the  magnificent 
and  gorgeous  choir,  was  explained  to  have  been  very  different  when  it  was 
full  of  altars  and  ablaze  with  gilding  and  colouring.  The  Romanesque  nave 
has  been  copied  at  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church,  which  is  almost  an  exact 
reproduction  of  this.  A  unique  example  is  afforded  of  Norman  work  veiled 
by  Perpendicular.  The  decorated  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  the  work  of 
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Abbot  Thoky,  are  similar  to  those  in  Merton  College  Chapel  and  Leominster 
Church.  A  monnment  in  this  aisle  shows  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  collar 
of  the  S.S.  (Sanctus  Spiritus)  pattern. 

The  south  transept  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Perpen- 
dicular architecture.  The  choir  is  one  of  the  loftiest  choirs  in  England  (others 
being  those  of  York  and  Winchester).  It  was  the  growth  of  wealth  to  the 
Abbey,  throngh  the  pilgrimages  to  Edward  II. 's  shrine,  that  led  to  this 
development. 

The  crypt,  reached  from  this  transept,  is  thought  to  have  been  built  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  circa  1059.  The  vaulted  roof  is  supported 
by  round  pillars  with  semicircular  arches,  doubled  for  greater  strength,  while 
massive  buttresses  have  been  added  as  the  weight  above  was  increased.  In 
the  chapels  are  many  interesting  remains  of  former  decorations,  &c. 

Passing  through  a  doorway  into  the  presbytery,  the  east  window,  filled 
with  beautiful  stained  glass,  could  not  fail  to  be  observed.  It  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  was  made  as  a  memorial  of  the  battle  of  Crecy  and  the 
French  wars  of  Edward  III.  There  are  the  arms  of  some  of  the  chief  men 
who  fought  there  represented  in  the  lower  panels,  and  above  is  shown  what 
betokens  a  curious  development  of  the  growing  cult  of  the  B.  V.  M. 

The  burial  place  of  Robert  de  Normandy  is  in  the  middle  of  the  presbytery, 
and  there  is  in  the  north  side-chapel  a  recumbent  figure  of  him  made  of  Irish 
bog-oak,  which  was  broken  up  to  preserve  it  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  afterwards  put  together  again.  The  Dean  told  graphically  the 
sad  story  of  his  sinful  life  ;  of  his  reformation  for  a  time  through  the  influence  of 
human  love  ;  of  his  valour  in  the  Crusades ;  of  his  subsequent  relapse  and 
miserable  death.  The  tomb  of  Osric,  who  died  729,  on  the  north  side,  and 
the  shrine  of  Edward  II.  beside  it,  in  recent  years  were  found  by  investigation 
not  to  be  cenotaphs.  An  inspection  was  made  of  the  beautiful  south  porch 
and  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  with  Archdeacon  Sheringham  and  Mr. 
Bellows,  and  the  latter  pointed  out  the  Roman  bricks  built  in  between  the  stones, 
and  stated  his  belief  that  the  pillars  of  the  nave  and  other  parts  of  the  structure 
are  made  up  of  stonos  from  Roman  buildings. 

A  visit  to  the  Museum  was  the  last  item  of  the  programme.  There 
Mr.  Bellows  gave  a  very  lucid  and  interesting  account  of  Roman  Gloucester, 
and  the  two  invasions  of  Britain  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  ;  contrasting  the  strategy  employed  on  those  occasions  ;  pointing  out 
the  mode  adopted  as  the  subjugation  of  the  island  proceeded  northward  ;  and 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  diagrams,  which  gave  clearness  to  what  was  said. 
He  stated,  too,  that  Gloucester  city  may  be  said  to  be  the  least  changed  of 
any  in  England,  the  streets  being  the  same  in  width,  position,  &c.,  as  they 
were  when  it  was  a  Roman  camp.  The  antiquities  of  the  Museum  were 
examined,  and  a  tombstone  especially  noticed  of  Rufus  Sita,  one  of  a  body  of 
native  cavalry  raised  by  Vespasion  in  Thrace,  afterwards  quartered  in  Frisia 
and  recruited  there  ;  next  in  Britain,  where  doubtless  vacancies  in  the  ranks 
would  be  filled  up  by  Britons  ;  and,  later  still,  one  cohort  of  it  taking  part  in 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bellows  was  unanimously 
recorded  ;  and  after  tea  at  the  Bell  the  party  left  for  Worcester  by  the  6.45 
train.  If  "well  begun  is  half  done,"  the  time-worn  proverb,  be  for  the  most 
part  true,  it  is  not  universally  so  :  and  those  who  made  a  first  essay  to  explore 
the  City  of  Gloucester,  once  Glevum,  and  the  quarters  of  a  Roman  army, 
were  aware  at  the  day's  end  that  they  had  not  observed  a  quarter  of  all  that 
was  to  be  seen.  Those  present  were  : — Hev.  R.  and  Miss  Duke  ;  Rev.  R.  and 
Mrs.  Duke,  Dr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Cameron  ;  Misses  Judson,  Andrews,  and  Beal ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Anderson  ;  Rev.  F.  J.  and  Mrs.  Eld,  Rev.  W.  M.  and 
Miss  Kingsmill ;  Rev.  C.  Chaytor;  Mrs.  Knott ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gram;  Mr. 
and  Miss  Rose  ;  Misses  Atwood  and  Rains  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Caldicot ;  Alderman  H.  Caldicot ;  Messrs.  Spoffbrth,  A.  B.  Finckney, 
L.  Sheppard,  G.  Row  Clarke,  H.  Pearce,  W.  Wood,  D.  A.  Cooper ;  and  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Revs.  J.  B.  Wilson  and  H.  Kingsford. 
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An  excursion  of  the  Society  was  made  on  Tuesday,  September  18th,  to 
Hippie,  Twining,  Bredon,  and  Strensham,  places  which  had  not  heen  visited 
for  very  many  years.  A  large  party  of  Members  and  friends  started  from 
Worcester  in  brakes  at  9. 45,  and  arrived  home  again  at  7  o'clock.  There  were 
present — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Potter,  Pinckney,  Rose,  Wood, 
Rev.  W.  M.  Kingsmill,  C.  Chaytor,  A.  S.  Porter,  J.  B.  Wilson  and  H.  Kingsford 
(Hon.  Sees.),  F.  J.  Eld,  R.  R.  Duke,  C.  E.  Ranlen,  Mrs.  Porter,  Lees,  Knott, 
Rea,  Misses  Binns,  Overton,  Turner,  Cameron,  Andrews,  Masters  Wilson  (2) 
and  Knott. 

Dinner  was  served  at  one  o'clock  in  the  large  room  at  the  Twining  Fleet 
inn,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  DUKE  occupying  the  chair,  who  after  dinner  proposed 
the  toast  of  "  The  Queen  "  in  suitable  terms.  The  only  other  toast,  "Success 
to  the  Society,"  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  PORTER,  who  expressed  in 
words  what  was  universally  felt,  the  great  loss  the  Society  has  received  through 
the  deaths  of  Mr.  G.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Alderman  Noake,  who  were  always  ready 
to  give  their  best  help  to  further  the  Society's  aims  and  objects.  Mr.  Noake 
was  for  many  years  an  Honorary  Secretary,  and  contributed  many  papers  on 
subjects  of  local  interest,  which  are  published  in  the  Society's  Reports,  and  he 
only  resigned  the  office  some  two  years  ago  by  reason  of  failing  health. 

The  following  Papers,  in  substance,  were  read  at  the  several  places  at 
which  a  halt  was  made  : — 

RIPPLE. 

It  is  thirty-six  years  since  our  Society  visited  Ripple  and  its  church.  On 
our  way  to-day  we  passed  the  ancient  cross  on  the  picturesque  village  green, 
one  of  those  means  adopted  of  old  for  raising  men's  minds  heavenwards,  and 
of  making  religion  a  thing  entering  into  every-day  life.  We  noticed,  too,  the 
stocks  and  whipping  post,  and  as  visions  of  the  past  floated  around  us,  we 
may  have  regretted  the  practical  loss  of  those  ancient  institutions,  by  means 
of  which  matter  used  to  be  deposited  in  its  proper  place,  and  an  appeal  was 
made,  if  not  to  the  better  feelings,  yet  at  least  to  the  feelings  of  the*degraded 
and  debased.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  forbear  for  a  time  to  impose  the  five- 
shilling  fine  or  the  inevitable  seven  days  upon  the  drunken  and  disorderly, 
and  let  them  cool  their  courage  and  have  time  for  reflection,  with  their  feet 
restrained  from  the  public  way,  seated,  though  not  at  ease,  and  waited  on  by 
their  neighbours,  to  supply  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  eggs,  not  new  laid,  nor 
fresh,  but  of  a  distinct  odour  and  well-defined  flavour — eggs  too  often  used 
not  for  moral  reformation  but  for  political  purposes. 

In  the  churchyard  there  is  the  base  and  shaft  of  a  cross  ;  another  base  is 
used  for  a  sun-dial  ;  and  another  apparently  has  been  hollowed  out,  and  is  a 
pump-trough  in  an  adjoining  yard. 

Since  the  last  visit  of  the  Society  the  church  (St.  Mary's)  has  undergone 
changes  for  the  better,  and  many  of  the  obstructions  have  been  removed,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  seats,  which  have  superseded  the  high  pews,  are  comfortless  to  sit 
upon,  but  admirably  adapted  to  recommend  to  worshippers  kneeling  upon 
their  knees.  Distinctions  in  width  and  character  ought  not  to  have  been 
made  iu  them. 

The  church  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  Architect,  in  a  Paper 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Society's  report  for  1858,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
depart  from  what  is  there  said.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Late  fifteenth- 
century  stalls  with  carved  misereres  representing  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
various  occupations  of  rural  life,  were  originally  intended  for  the  Bishop's 
Palace  at  Worcester,  were  sent  to  Hartlebury,  and  eventually  found  a  home 
here.  They  are  worthy  of  study,  and  of  a  more  careful  and  detailed  description 
than  has  yet  been  given  to  them. 
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TWINING. 

The  name  means  "A  place  of  double  meadows,"  i.e,,  on  the  Severn 
and  Avon. 

The  church  was  visited  by  us  in  1858,  and  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Severn 
Walker  upon  it,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Societies'  volume  for  that  year. 
Testimony  should  be  borne  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  Mr.  Severn  Walker, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  and  others,  in  those  early  days,  to  their  loftiness  of  purpose,  to 
the  excellence  of  their  Papers,  and  to  the  influence  for  good  which  they  tried 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  reparation  of  our  parish  churches  which  then  lay  waste. 

In  1858  it  was  thought  that  Twining  Church  (St.  Mary  Magdalene's)  was 
about  to  be  repaired  from  designs  by  Mr.  Street.  The  work,  however,  was 
not  carried  out  by  him,  but  by  another,  devoid  of  a  conservative  spirit.  The 
result  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Fragments  of  the  ancient  work  have  been 
built  into  the  walls  on  the  outside,  but  the  lofty  nave  is  virtually  new.  It  is 
disfigured  by  two  rows  of  round-headed  bastard  Norman  lights,  and  the  bare 
uncoloured  walls  are  extremely  cold  in  appearance.  In  the  chancel  the  new 
work  is  better,  but  the  east  window  is  still  unfinished,  the  caps  intended  for 
pillars  being  uncarved,  and  the  pillars  wanting.  There  is  an  interesting 
monument,  now  placed  in  the  tower  ;  an  incised  slab  with  a  cross  and  a  pair 
of  shears  upon  it ;  and  two  bench-ends  at  the  east  of  the  nave  have  some 
striking  carving  upon  them,  though  it  is  only  in  part,  of  an  angel  displayed. 

BREDON. 

This  means  "  Broad  Down."     Contrast  the  hill  with  those  adjoining. 

An  exhaustive  Paper,  by  Mr.  Severn  Walker,  upon  this  church  (St.  Giles's) 
will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  1855.  The  original  church  was  probably  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  consisted  of  a  very  large  porch, 
with  a  parvise,  a  nave,  eastern  tower,  and  an  apsidal  sanctuary.  Much  of  this 
remains,  but  additions  have  been  made,  in  an  Early  English  south  chapel,  a 
Decorated  north  aisle,  tower  and  spire,  and  the  grand  chancel  46  ft.  by  21  ft. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  low-side  window  with  a  shutter  ;  and  a  singular  monumental 
stone,  found  turned  face  downwards,  but  now  fixed  against  the  wall,  having  a 
carved  crucifix  upon  it,  two  doors,  and  the  busts  of  a  man  and  woman.  The 
encaustic  tiles  upon  the  risers  of  the  sanctuary  steps  and  upon  the  treads  are 
said  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Porter  to  be  remarkable  for  their  size  and  shape,  and 
to  be  of  the  date  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  porch  and  west  front  are  especially  remarkable.  So,  too,  is  the  well- 
known  coped  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  and  a  monumental  cross,  much  enriched 
with  ball  flowers ;  and  there  is  a  trefoil-headed  piscina  in  a  buttress  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel,  of  unknown  purpose. 

STRENSHAM. 

Strensham  or  Strengesham  means  "The  strong  home."  The  name  and 
the  configuration  of  the  place  agree  together. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Great.  It  was  visited  by  us  in 
1861.  In  the  churchyard  there  is  the  base  of  a  cross.  There  is  another  by 
the  way-side  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  of  which  the  moat  alone 
remains.  The  whole  neighbourhood  was  rich  in  crosses. 

The  original  structure  seems  to  have  been  Early  English.  The  plain 
south  porch  and  the  buttresses,  which  are  very  good,  are  in  this  style.  Later 
Decorated  work  has  been  inserted.  The  tower,  which  is  massive  and  hand- 
some, has  three  stages.  The  upper  lights  are  late  Decorated;  the  western  one 
very  Late  Perpendicular. 

The  Russell  family  flourished  here  for  four  hundred  years,  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  are  some 
monuments  to  their  memory,  greatly  out  of  place,  in  the  chancel ;  and  very 
good  brasses,  some  of  which  have  been  removed  from  the  floor,  but  might  be 
put  back.  The  church  plate  is  very  handsome  and  well  preserved. 
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The  woodwork  is  unusually  good.  The  seats  were  placed  there  in  1550, 
having  been  bought  with  the  price  of  the  bells  which  were  sold.  The  present 
bells  came  from  Bordesley  Abbey.  The  bench-ends  are  carved  with  the  linen 
pattern,  and  there  are  hat-pegs  fixed  in  the  woodwork  upon  the  walls.  In  the 
tower  is  an  old  lectern  of  the  same  date,  with  an  arrangement  for  raising  and 
depressing  the  book-rest,  which  is  capable  of  repair  and  of  restoration  to  its 
former  use. 

The  western  gallery  front  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  rood-loft, 
which  must  have  extended  right  across  the  nave.  It  has  twenty-three  panels, 
each  containing  the  representation  of  a  bishop  or  a  saint.  The  colouring  is 
admirable,  and  the  whole  is  worth  studying  as  an  example  of  the  probable 
appearance  of  the  men  of  the  time,  and  their  mode  of  dress.  It  shows,  too, 
to  what  a  high  state  the  art  of  painting  had  then  reached.  Our  churches  in 
these  days  sadly  want  colouring.  Are  there  none  who  will  consecrate  their 
talents,  and  devote  themselves  to  ecclesiastical  painting  ? 

We  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  this  most  interesting  church 
will  be  repaired.  Let  us  hope  that  the  work  will  fall  into  skilled  and  loving 
hands,  and  that  so-called  restoration  will  not  be  destruction.  Much  may  be 
brought  to  light  of  which  the  full  significance  can  only  be  revealed  to  the 
practised  eye  of  the  experienced  professional  architect,  and  turned  by  him  to 
good  account. 

Mine  host  Timings,  of  the  Taylor's  Arms,  welcomed  the  travellers  to  tea 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  ere  they  wended  their  way  to  Worcester 

CHURCH  WORK. 

ANSLEY. 

The  church  was  re-opened  by  Bishop  Mitchinson  on  May  18th.  It  has 
some  remains  of  very  early  work.  The  old  oak  seats  have  been  remodelled, 
the  floor  relaid  with  wood  blocks  and  Minton  tiles,  and  the  walls  coloured.  A 
stone  arch  in  the  west  gallery  has  been  exposed  to  view,  and  the  roof  of  the 
tower  strengthened  and  repaired.  Still  further  improvements  are  contemplated. 
The  cost  so  far  has  been  £250. 

COVENTRY. 

The  old  seats  in  Christ's  Church  have  been  replaced  by  low  pine  benches 
at  a  cost  of  £490. 

DROITWICH. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's  the  old  pews  have  been  removed  and  the 
floor  repaired.  The  west  window  has  been  strictly  restored.  The  service  of 
gas  has  been  changed ;  and  there  is  a  new  altar  with  tapestry  hangings,  an 
altar  rail  of  oak,  as  well  as  a  handsome  brass  lectern.  The  organ  has  been 
cleaned,  and  the  church  generally  set  in  order. 

HIMBLETON. 

The  repair  of  the  whole  church  has  been  carried  out.  It  contains  Norman, 
Early  English,  and  Perpendicular  work.  The  north  wall  of  the  chancel  and 
west  end  of  the  aisle  have  been  rebuilt ;  the  fine  oak  roofs  of  the  fifteenth 
century  opened  and  repaired  ;  the  high  pews  replaced  by  chairs  ;  and  the  wooden 
tower  reconstructed  on  the  old  lines.  The  flooring  is  of  tiles  and  wood  blocks. 
There  are  new  oak  prayer-desks,  pulpit,  and  altar  rail.  Some  fragments  of 
fourteenth  century  stained  glass  have  been  preserved  and  re-arranged  in  three 
lights.  The  total  cost  about  £1,550.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury. 
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KlDDERMINSTEB. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  has  been  in  great  measure 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £6,000,  and  it  will  now  accommodate  over 
1,000  persons.  The  new  building  consists  of  a  nave  90ft.  by  24ft.,  and  a 
north  aisle  84  ft.  by  14  ft.  The  casing  of  the  spire  with  stone  and  some  other 
work  still  remains  to  be  done. 

LIOKEY. 

The  chancel  of  the  church  here  has  been  renovated,  and  improvements 
made,  including  a  new  reredos,  altar  cloth,  &c.,  oak  choir  stalls  oak  altar 
rails.  Some  structural  changes  have  increased  the  accommodation.  The  cost 
was  about  £500. 

GREAT  MALVERN. 

The  north  porch,  of  Perpendicular  work,  in  the  Priory  Church,  has  been 
restored  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  a  legacy  from  Mr.  Edward  Archer.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  architect,  Worcester. 

NORTHFIELD. 

The  fabric  of  the  church  has  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  about  £400.  The 
chancel  has  been  re-roofed,  its  eastern  gable  repaired,  the  interior  replastered 
and  coloured,  and  the  ceiling  painted.  Upon  the  new  oak  reredos  has  been 
fixed  some  of  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  old  chancel  screen,  till  lately  to  be 
seen  on  some  oak  benches  in  the  church.  The  nave  has  been  cleaned,  the  seats 
repaired,  and  its  walls  coloured,  and  the  tower  put  in  thorough  repair. 

NORTH  PIDDLE. 

Here  there  has  been  expended  about  £460  upon  the  repair  of  the  roof,  the 
flooring  of  the  chancel,  the  building  of  a  vestry  and  heating  chamber,  &c. 

KEDDITCH. 

Extensive  repairs  and  alterations  have  been  effected  here,  in  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000.  The  roof  and  floors,  destroyed  by  dry  rot,  had 
to  be  almost  entirely  renewed.  The  chancel  has  been  enlarged  by  the  building 
of  a  new  arch,  one  bay  further  westward,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  clerestory, 
with  a  view  to  more  light.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Temple  Moon,  of 
Hampstead,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Brogren,  of  Bromsgrove. 

SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM. 

St.  Aidan's  Church,  one  year  in  building,  has  been  opened  under  the 
Bishop's  licence,  but  it  is  not  entirely  completed.  When  finished  it  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Birmingham,  and  it  has  been  built  mainly  by 
the  self-denying  contributions  of  working  men.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  buff 
terra  cotta,  the  architect  being  Mr.  F.  T.  Proud,  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  E.  J.  Charles,  of  Moseley.  About  £4,000  has  been  already  spent 
upon  the  work,  but  £3,000  is  required  to  complete  it. 
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1893.       RECEIPTS.  £    s. 

To  Balance  in  hand  at  end 
of  1893,  viz.  :— 

Cash  on  Deposit  A/c. 
at  Worcester  Old 
Bank 50  0  0 

Cash  on  Current  A/c. 

at  ditto 6  14  3 

_ 56  14 

To  Subscriptions  of  Mem- 
bers, viz, : — 

For  the  year  1894...  27  10  0 

Arrears 10    0  0 

Life  Subscription.  .500 

Paid  in  advance  for 

1895 0  10  0 


BALANCE    SHEET 

for  the  Year  ending  Slst  December, 
d. 


43 

To   H.    Pearce,    Esq.,    for 

2  Vols.  of  Reports 0 

,  Interest  on  Deposit  A/c. 
at  Old  Bank,  from  31st 
December,  1892,  to  Slst 
December,  1894  (2  years) 


299 


£102     9    0 


1894.        PAYMENTS.  £    s.    d. 

Jan.  15. 

By  J.  Williamson,  balance  of 

his  Account  for  1893...     046 

Jan.  24. 

,,  Rev.  H.  J.  Eld,  for  Birch's 

Cartulary  400 

May  19. 

,,  C.  J.  Clark,  Subscription 

to  Illus.   Archaeologist    0  10     6 

June  12. 

,,  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London,  Subscription'to 
Archaeological  Congress, 
1894 110 

July  16. 

, ,  Midland  Educational  Co. , 
Nos.  1  to  6  of  Brassing- 
ton'sHistoric  Worcester- 
shire    0  7  0 

July  24. 

,,  E.  G.  Humphreys  &  Co., 

Account,  Printing,  &c.     6  18     8 

Sept.  24. 

,,  Hon.  Secretary's  Disburse- 
ments and  Expenses  of 
Excursions  to  Glouces- 
ter and  Ripple  4  14  7 

Dec.  10. 

,,  E.  G.  Humphreys  &  Co., 

Account,  Printing,  &c.     0  13    6 

Dec.  30. 

,,  J.   Williamson,   share  of 

Printing  Annual  Vol.  12  11  10 

,,  Hon. Treasurer's  Disburse- 
ments for  1894  093 

,,  Balance,  viz. : 
Cash  on  Deposit 

Account   ...  50    00 
Do.  on  Current 
Account    ...20  18  2 

70  18    2 


£102     9     0 


Audited. and  found  correct,  this  llth  day  of  March,  1895 

ERNEST  DAY,  Auditor 


WORCESTER 

DIOCESAN 

ARCHITECTURAL   &  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Some  Passages  in  the  Early  History  of  Evesham  Abbey. — A  Paper 
read  before  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society,  at  the  Guildhall,  on  January  25,  1895, 
by  J.  "W.  WILLIS-BUND,  F.S.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

A  NYONE  who  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  the  religious 
J.IL  houses  of  Worcestershire  will  find  that  although  much 
material  of  the  utmost  value  has  been  collected,  yet  their 
history  is  one  of  the  archaeological  needs  of  the  county, 
Abington,  Thomas,  Nash,  Green,  have  all  collected  stores  of 
information,  but  their  collections  remain  "a  rude  undigested 
mass."  Some  day  we  may  perhaps  see  these  materials  utilized, 
and  be  told  the  true  story  of  the  Worcestershire  monks.  When 


2  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  EVESHAM  ABBEY. 

that  is  done  not  the  least  interesting,  or  the  least  instructive 
part,  will  be  the  story  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham.  A  century  ago 
Tindal's  book  appeared ;  since  then  we  have  had  May's,  and  what 
is  more  important  than  both,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  published 
in  the  Rolls  series.  From  the  last  we  get  details  of  monastic  life 
that  are  invaluable  if  we  want  to  know  what  the  monasteries  were 
in  fact,  not  what  modern  enthusiasts  imagine  them  to  have  been. 
Any  attempt  to  tell  even  the  outline  of  the  Evesham  story  in  the 
course  of  one  paper  would  merely  spoil  a  most  interesting  subject. 
It  will  therefore  be  better  to  confine  attention  to  three  incidents  in 
its'  history,  although  each  of  these  would  be  of  sufficient  interest 
for  a  separate  paper.  Each  is  of  importance  as  shedding  a 
strong  light  on  the  general  history  of  English  monasteries,  not 
merely  as  illustrating  the  Evesham  narrative.  The  first  is  the 
story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  ;  the  second  the  story  of  the 
modes  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  saints ;  the  third  the  story  of 
the  great  contest  it  fought  for  its  privileges  and  rights. 

The  foundation  legend  of  a  religious  house  always  forms  an 
important  part  of  its  history.  All  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  abbies, 
that  is,  all  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  our  religious  houses,  had 
some  legendary  story  to  tell  as  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  that 
led  to  their  existence.  The  usual  reason  was  that  the  site  of  the 
abbey  had  become  a  holy  place  because  there  had  dwelt  some  person 
of  peculiar  sanctity  who  had  retired  thither  to  try  to  live  the  life  and 
die  the  death  of  a  saint.  In  his  memory,  and  to  retain  the  blessed 
influence  his  holiness  had  imparted  to  the  spot,  pious  persons  came 
to  continue  the  life  he  led  so  as  to  gain  a  continuance  of  the  blessings 
he  enjoyed.  The  life  of  the  founder  was  therefore  the  reason  of  their 
existence,  and  told  as  it  was  time  after  time  to  eager  listeners,  on 
each  new  recital  some  fresh  incident  was  added  or  some  fact  brought 
out  into  greater  prominence.  In  this  way  the  legend  imperceptibly 
but  surely  grew  and  expanded  until  it  ultimately  took  the  form 
in  which  we  know  it.  Those  of  us  who  denounce  these  legends  as 
the  false  inventions  of  lying  monks  only  show  how  completely 
we  have  failed  to  grasp  the  true  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the 
English  monasteries.  In  its  latest  development  the  legend  has 
doubtless  not  lost  from  its  repeated  recitals,  details  have  been 
added,  just  as  details  are  added  to  most  popular  historical  incidents. 
The  loss  of  the  Vengeur,  and  the  surrender  of  the  French  Guard 
at  Waterloo,  have  not  lost  anything  by  frequent  telling,  nor  has 
the  monastic  legend.  What  the  hero  is  to  the  modern  historian 
the  founder  of  their  house  was  to  the  monks.  He  was  their  ideal 
to  what  humanity  could  attain  under  a  proper  treatment.  Any 
mortal,  by  sacrificing  all  earthly  affections  by  devoting  himself  to 
holiness,  might  earn  a  sanctity  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
world,  that  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining  for  the  district  where 
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he  had  dwelt,  the  Divine  aid ;  for  the  poor  and  maimed,  who 
worshipped  where  lie  had  worshipped,  heavenly  help ;  for  the  sick 
and  needy,  who  prayed  where  he  had  prayed,  the  answer  to  their 
prayers.  Tt  was  this  idea  that  gave  such  importance  to  the  legend 
of  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  led  to  its  careful  elaboration. 
The  monks  tried  to  show  not  merely  that  they  dwelt  on  the  same 
spot,  but  that  they  were  the  successors  to  the  sanctity,  the  heirs  to 
the  holiness  of  the  founder ;  that  they  had  secured  a  continuance 
of  the  benefits  he  had  obtained.  Without  the  spell  of  the 
foundation  legend,  the  monastery  would  have  been  as  lacking  in 
sentimental  charm  as  the  home  of  a  modern  Anglican  Sisterhood 
or  the  Workhouse  of  the  present  day.  Such  being  the  necessities 
for  the  legend,  we  can  judge  how  far  that  of  Evesham  supplied  the 
need. 

Twelve  hundred  years  ago  the  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a 
man  of  royal  birth,  of  great  learning,  of  much  eloquence  ;  just, 
firm,  prudent ;  a  father  to  the  fatherless ;  a  sustainer  of  the 
•widows,  a  protector  of  the  poor;  apparently  possessed  of  every 
saintly  virtue ;  was  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of, 
such  possession,  expelled  from  his  See.  Under  these  circumstances 
but  one  course  remained  to  him — to  seek  from  Rome  the  justice 
England  denied.  He  set  out  on  his  journey.  Conscious  of 
his  innocence  more  conscious  of  his  sins,  he  resolved  on  a 
penance.  His  soul  was  "tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  his 
sins,"  his  body  should  be  tied  and  bound  by  the  chain  of  fetters. 
As  he  went  on  his  way  from  Worcester  to  London  he  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Avon  at  a  place  called  "  Hethomme.  There  he 
fastened  on  his  fetters,  and  locked  them.  In  a  moment  of 
pious  fervour,  he  threw  the  key  into  the  Avon  at  a  pool  called 
"  Hruddingpool,"  vowing  his  fetters  should  never  be  taken  off  until 
they  were  unlocked  with  that  key.  Bound,  fettered,  degraded, 
disgraced,  he  went  on  his  journey.  At  last,  beset  with 
apparenlly  unsurmountable  difficulties  and  dangers,  he  vowed  a 
vow,  that  if  by  her  aid  and  protection  Our  Lady  would  deliver 
him  from  his  difficulties,  save  him  from  his  dangers,  and  restore 
him  to  his  See,  on  some  spot  in  his  Diocese  he  would  build  a 
monastery  to  the  honour  of  his  protector  and  preserver.  He  con- 
tinued his  journey.  At  length,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  notwith- 
standing dangers,  he  reached  Rome.  Fettered,  poor  and  despised, 
he  attracted  no  notice  and  received  no  welcome.  His  first  act  on 
his  arrival  in  Rome  was  to  return  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  and 
to  invoke  the  Divine  assistance  for  himself  and  his  work.  So  he 
went  to  church.  His  servant's  first  act  was  to  get  something 
to  eat,  so  they  went  to  market.  There  they  bought  a  fish  that 
had  just  been  caught.  They  took  it  home.  As  it  was  being 
cleaned  for  cooking  inside  it  was  found  the  identical  key  of 
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the  Bishop's  fetters,  which  he  in  the  fervour  of  his  faith  had 
thrown  into  the  Avon.  The  news  spread.  A  multitude  assembled 
to  see  the  Bishop's  fetters  unlocked.  The  key  was  applied,  it  fitted 
the  lock,  it  was  turned,  the  fetters  fell  from  his  feet,  the  Bishop 
was  free.  It  was  obvious  that  such  a  wonder  could  only  be 
worked  for  a  saint,  or  a  person  of  saintly  life.  The  report  reached 
the  Pope.  He  summoned  the  Bishop  to  his  presence,  received 
him  with  honour,  accepted  from  him  the  Episcopal  blessing,  and 
gave  him  in  return  the  Apostolic  benediction.  He  did  more — he 
decided  the  Bishop's  case  in  his  favour,  restored  him  to  his  See, 
and  sent  him  back  in  triumph  to  his  Diocese  of  Worcester.  On 
his  return,  the  Mercian  King  (Ethelred)  did  not  dare  to  oppose  a 
person  who  possessed  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  protection 
of  heaven  and  the  Pope,  so  he  received  Egwin — such  was  the 
Bishop's  name — into  his  favour,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  See. 
To  show  the  reality  of  his  reconciliation,  the  King  promised  the 
Bishop  to  grant  him  whatever  request  he  would  make.  Egwin 
asked  Ethelred  to  give  to  him  and  to  his  successors  Bishops  of 
Worcester  the  place  called  "Hethomme,"  adjoining  the  Avon,  where 
he  had  cast  into  the  river  that  key  he  had  found  after  many  days. 
The  King  did  so,  little  thinking  what  claims  would  thereafter 
follow  from  his  gift.  The  place  was  part  of  the  great  forest  on 
the  Mercian  border.  One  portion  of  it  sloping  to  the  sun,  encircled 
by  the  Avon,  near  the  track  that  formed  the  road  from  London 
to  Worcester,  was  a  favourite  spot  for  the  Bishop's  herdsmen. 
Strange  sights  were  often  to  be  seen  there.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  one  of  these  herdsmen  to  see  here  the  strangest  sight  of 
all.  The  sweet  sound  of  female  voices  chaunting  those  hymns  that 
are  the  heritage  of  the  Latin  Church  was  borne  to  his  ears.  He 
listened,  and  looked  and  saw  three  female  figures  clothed  in  white 
robes.  All  were  fair,  all  were  lovely,  but  the  one  in  the  midst  was 
the  fairest  and  the  loveliest.  Her  hands  held  a  book ;  she  glowed 
with  a  radiance  not  of  this  world,  she  sang  with  a  sweetness  beyond 
the  power  of  mortals.  Filled  with  wonder  at  what  he  had  been 
permitted  to  see  and  hear,  the  herdsman  related  it  to  his  fellow 
serfs.  They  repeated  it,  and  at  last  the  report  reached  the  Bishop. 
He  sent  for  his  servant  and  questioned  him  on  the  subject.  Ponder- 
ing the  replies,  Egwin  felt  that  his  herdsman  had  seen  a  vision  of 
angels,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  Bishop  to  further  investigate 
the  matter,  to  ascertain  why  this  manifestation  of  Divine  mercy 
had  been  vouchsafed.  Therefore  he  fasted  and  prayed.  After 
singing  the  services  and  watching  the  watches  of  the  night,  "  very 
early  in  the  morning,  before  it  was  yet  dawn,"  accompanied  by  three 
attendants,  he  set  out  barefooted  to  seek  the  place  where  his 
herdsman  had  seen  the  vision.  They  went  on  their  way  chaunting 
hymns  and  praying  prayers  until  they  reached  the  spot.  Then  the 
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Bishop  bade  his  attendants  sit  there  "  while  he  went  to  pray  yonder." 
Kneeling  on  his  knees  he  prayed,  that  the  Mother  of  his  Lord 
would  of  her  mercy  manifest  herself  unto  him.  His  prayer  was 
heard.  A  light  of  heavenly  radiance  shone  round  about  him,  a 
sound  of  heavenly  voices  fell  upon  his  ear.  In  all  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  celestial  glory  there  appeared  to  him  the  three  figures 
that  had  appeared  to  his  servant  in  all  their  supernatural  beauty  :  the 
one  in  the  midst  surpassed  the  highest  ideal  of  earthly  loveliness, 
whiter  than  lilies,  ruddier  than  roses,  fairer  than  flowers;  in  one 
hand  she  held  a  book,  in  the  other  a  cross,  glowing  with  a  "  glittering 
glory."  Egwin  recognising  the  Mother  of  his  Lord  bowed  and 
worshipped.  In  the  majesty  of  her  mercy  she  had  compassion  on 
her  adoring  servant ;  raising  the  hand  holding  the  cross  she 
bestowed  on  him  her  blessing.  Illuminated  by  this  beatific  vision 
Egwin  remembered  his  vow,  and  felt  that  the  vision  was  vouch- 
safed to  him  to  remind  him  of  it.  He  had  been  restored  in  safety 
to  his  See,  he  had  forgotten  her  who  had  restored  him.  She 
therefore  appeared  to  remind  him  and  to  point  out  the  site  for 
the  promised  monastery ;  to  tell  him  that  now  was  the  accepted 
time  to  fulfill  his  vow.  Egwin  "  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision."  At  once  he  set  apart  the  place  where  our  Lady  had  appeared 
as  the  site  of  his  monastery  and  forthwith  began  to  build  it,  and 
bestowed  upon  it  the  King's  gift  of  Hethomme  as  an  endowment* 
That  spot  until  then  unknown  and  unregarded,  thenceforth  became 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  celebrated  places  in  England,  for 
upon  it  was  built  the  great  Abbey  of  our  Lady  of  Evesham. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  this  historic  house.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  it,  the  details  are  not  a  subject  for  criticism.  It  does  not 
profess  to  be  historic  but  supernatural.  The  story  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  foundation  of  Evesham  professes  to  be  plain 
solid  history,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  rules. 
It  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  meet,  and  has  met,  with  very 
stringent  criticism. 

Having  commenced  to  build  his  monastery  Egwin  began  to 
seek  privileges  for  it,  to  obtain  exemption  from  all  regal  or 
episcopal  control:  so  while  the  building  proceeded,  in  709  he 
took  another  journey  to  Eome  for  this  purpose.  He  no  longer  went 
a  poor  fettered  outcast,  but  journeyed  in  regal  splendour,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  Saxon  Kings,  Kendred  and  Offa.  On  reaching 
Home  Egwin  related  to  the  Pope  the  things  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  Pope  (Constantino),  with  the  assent  of  the  king,  granted,  or 
rather  confirmed  the  grant  of  Ethelred  to  Egwin,  of  Hethomme,  and 
gave  to  the  monastery  and  its  possessions  freedom  of  control  in 
temporal  matters  from  all  royal  or  other  authority.  The  Pope  also 
declared  the  monastery  to  be  his  property,  and  so  freed  in  spiritual 
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matters  from  any  control  but  his  own.  Having  thus  obtained  all 
the  Pope  could  give  to  his  Abbey  :  freedom  from  interference  by  any 
"Prince,  State,  or  potentate,"  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  Egwin  set  out  on 
his  return.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  showed  to  Brittwald,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Papal  Bulls  conferring  these  extensive 
rights  on  the  Abbey.  At  an  assembly  of  all  the  English  bishops, 
in  London,  Brittwald  laid  the  Papal  Bulls  before  them,  they  ratified 
and  confirmed  them.  In  the  same  year  a  Synod  of  the  English 
Church  was  held  at  Alne,  near  Evesham,  the  Evesham  Bulls  were 
laid  before  it,  the  assembled  clergy  gave  thanks  to  God,  and 
declared  their  acceptance  of  all  the  Pope  had  given  in  his  Bulls, 
and  all  which  the  kings  and  chiefs  had  granted  concerning  the 
religious  house  at  Hethomme  they  ratified  and  confirmed.  The 
building  proceeded  apace ;  in  the  Autumn  of  709  it  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  on  All  Saints'  Day  in  that  year  Wilfred,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Egwin,  were  able  to  consecrate  the  new  Abbey 
to  the  glory  of  God,  of  his  blessed  Mother,  and  to  the  honour  of 
his  saints,  Peter  and  Paul.  A  body  of  Benedictine  monks  took 
possession  of  the  Abbey,  and  all  that  was  now  wanted  to  "  crown  the 
edifice "  was  an  abbot.  Egwin  feeling,  or  professing  to  feel,  that 
the  life  of  an  abbot  afforded  greater  occasions  for  attaining  perfec- 
tion in  holiness  than  the  life  of  a  bishop,  resigned  the  See  of 
Worcester  and  became  the  first  abbot  of  the  house  he  had  founded. 
His  abbacy  endured  for  seven  years.  Under  his  rule  the  house 
grew  and  prospered ;  spiritual  and  temporal  advantages  accrued  to 
it,  and  it  bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  houses. 
Egwin  finding  his  end  approaching  gathered  his  monks  around  him, 
told  them  he  was  about  to  leave  them.  "  He  had,"  he  said,  "lived 
among  them  and  was  not  ashamed  to  have  lived,  he  had  done  all 
he  could,  not  all  he  desired,  he  left  his  work  for  them  to  finish  and 
went  forth,  if  to  joy  to  the  joy  everlasting,  if  to  torments  to  the 
torments  that  endure  for  ever,"  then  to  use  the  monkish  term, 
he  "migrated  to  the  Lord."  The  Evesham  Chronicle  says 
that  "  In  him  kings  lost  their  wisest  councillor,  the  clergy  their 
best  ruler,  the  people  their  most  just  judge,  the  orphans  their  most 
generous  benefactor."  Egwin  was  buried  in  his  Abbey,  in  a  spot 
he  had  himself  selected  ;  a  spot  that  soon  became  one  of  the  holy 
places  of  Worcestershire,  for  miracles  shortly  began  to  be  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  Egwin,  proclaiming  him  a  saint  and  his  tomb  a 
place  to  which  the  pious  might  with  advantage  make  pilgrimages. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  Evesham 
as  it  appears  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey.  Not  only  modern 
but  also  ancient  writers  have  asserted,  and  still  assert,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  single  fact,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  a  Bishop  of  Worcester,  named  Eogwin,  founded  a  religious 
house  at  Evesham  the  rest  of  the  story  is  a  collection  of  fabrications. 
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The  journey  of  Egwin  to  Borne,  \vith  Kendred  and  Offa,  rests  on 
very  slight,  if  any,  authority  ;  the  Bull  of  Pope  Constantino  grant- 
ing privileges  to  Evesham  is  a  forgery.  The  Archbishop's  alleged 
presentation  of  the  Bulls  to  the  Bishop  in  London  is  pure  imagin- 
ation, Wilfred  never  attended  a  Council  at  Alne  in  the  flesh,  even 
if  it  was  h^ld,  for  he  was  dead  at  the  date  of  holding  it,  and  it  is 
fairly  certain  no  such  Council  was  held.  Wilfrid  never  helped  to 
consecrate  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  for  he  died  before  All  Saints'  Day, 
709.  Egwin  did  not  then  resign  the  See  of  Worcester  to  become 
Abbot,  as  for  some  time  after  710  he  was  still  acting  as  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  This  leaves  but  little  of  the  early  Evesham  history  as 
genuine  ;  probably  the  monks  knew  it  would  hardly  bear  investiga- 
tion, but  thinking  when  charters  were  being  manufactured  it  would 
be  as  well  to  have  a  complete  series  of  charters  for  their  house. 
They  have  left  us  no  less  than  ten  charters  of  various  dates  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  each  purporting  to  be  a  grant  of  lands  to 
some  persons  to  Evesham ;  each,  from  internal  evidence  modern 
scholars  assert  to  be  a  forgery.  It  is  well  known  that  the  monastic 
writers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  were  not  above 
producing  charters  to  strengthen  the  title  of  a  religious  house  to 
its  property ;  but  in  the  wholesale  fabrication  of  charters  probably 
Evesham  stands,  "if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line." 

The  Evesham  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey 
viewed  in  its  true  light  is  not  without  very  considerable  beauty. 
Read  as  an  allegory  most  of  it  is  intelligible,  it  is  only  when  legend 
is  left  and  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  reached,  that  the  hand 
of  the  forger  appears.  Yet  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  much,  for 
the  Evesham  legend  has  had  some  additions  for  which  modern  ignor- 
ance is  as  much  responsible  as  monkish  forgery.  The  name  Evesham 
is  generally  derived  from  Eoves,  said  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
Bishop's  serf,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  swinesherd.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  man's  name  was 
Eoves,  or  that  the  names  of  the  place  was  taken  from  him. 

Not  less  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  custom  of  the  times 
is  the  story  how  the  abbey  became  provided  with  saints.  Except 
the  founder,  none  of  the  Evesham  monks  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  possible  saints,  but  a  house  of  the  size  and  position  of 
Evesham  was  incomplete  unless  it  had  the  relics  of  several  saints 
to  show  to  the  faithful.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  revenue  of  an 
abbey  were  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  at  the  shrines  of  saints,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  supply  to  meet  the  demand. 
Egwin  was  all  very  well,  but  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  always 
working  miracles.  If  he  did  not,  pilgrims  would  not  come, 
offerings  would  be  less;  he  required  supplementing.  An  additional 
saint  was  as  necessary  to  the  abbey  as  additional  buildings. 
Although  the  art  of  advertising  was  unknown  in  those  times,  yet 
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the  fact  that  an  abbey  had  added  to  its  collection  the  relics  of  a 
new  and  powerful  miracle-working  saint  was  as  attractive  to  the 
pilgrim  as  the  announcement  that  a  portrait-model  has  been  added 
of  some  celebrity,  criminal,  or  beauty,  is  to  a  certain  modern 
exhibition.  The  Evesham  monks  were  doing  nothing  wrong,  were 
not  in  any  way  practising  deception,  to  get  money.  If  they  did 
not,  as  most  likely  they  did,  firmly  believe,  in  the  virtue  of  their 
relics,  they  knew  that  the  possession  of  relics  added  to  the  glory  of 
their  house,  that  relics  were  to  be  had  by  those  who  required 
them ;  so,  jealous  of  the  fame  of  the  house,  and  its  position  and 
influence,  they  desired  to  add  to  its  claims  on  the  people  the 
possession  of  the  relics  of  a  new  saint  or  saints,  just  as  a  modern 
collector  desires  to  add  some  precious  article  or  articles  to  his 
collection.  Fortune  was  kind  to  them,  and  enabled  them  to  supply 
their  wants.  The  first  addition  to  their  number  of  saints  were 
the  bones  of  St.  Wistan,  a  Saxon  prince  who,  refusing  at  his  father's 
death  a  temporal  kingdom  in  order  to  gain  a  heavenly,  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  one  of  his  nobles  in  a  field  at  Wistanstow, 
and  buried  in  the  church  attached  to  the  house  of  the  canons  at 
Nepingdon.  Every  year,  on  his  birthday,  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  murdered,  a  pillar  of  light  appeared,  shone  out  for  an  hour, 
and  on  the  spot  human  hair  grew  as  on  a  man's  head.  Canute, 
considering  that  the  virtues  of  Wistan  deserved  a  more  cele- 
brated resting  place  and  a  more  elaborate  shrine  than  they  had, 
out  of  his  love  for  Evesham,  selected  that  abbey  as  the  place 
to  receive  the  relics  of  this  saint.  It  was  the  special  lot 
of  Wistan  to  show  forth  to  unbelieving  Normans  what  miracles 
Saxon  saints  could  perform.  When  Walter,  the  first  Norman 
Abbot  of  Evesham,  succeeded  to  the  abbacy,  he  found  a  quantity 
of  relics  which  he  considered  as  rubbish  and  not  worth  keeping, 
but  which  the  Saxons  considered  of  great  value.  Walter  was 
desirous  of  clearing  out  the  rubbish,  and  applied  to  the  Archbishop 
Lancfranc  for  advice.  He  advised  the  Abbot  to  try  the  test  of  fire 
on  the  relics,  urging  that  if  mortal  fire  failed  to  consume  them  they 
would  most  likely  be  proof  against  eternal  fire,  and  so  were  worthy 
of  the  reverence  of  English  and  Norman  alike.  Acting  on  this 
advice  Abbot  Walter  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  Evesham  relics. 
He  made  the  monks  fast  three  days,  he  held  a  solemn  service,  and 
then,  having  lighted  an  enormous  fire,  he  placed  all  doubtful  relics 
in  it.  Among  them  were  the  relics  of  the  blessed  Wistan  ;  others 
were  consumed,  on  these  the  fire  had  no  power — they  did  not  even 
change  colour.  Abbot  Walter  was  convinced  that  here  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  With  trembling  hands  he  plucked  the  head  of 
the  saint  from  the  fire,  to  replace  it  in  its  accustomed  resting  place. 
But  the  head  was  hot ;  the  Abbot  was  not  able  to  hold  it.  He 
dropped  it,  and,  to  his  intense  astonishment  and  for  the  further 
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confusion  of  the  unbelievers  and  the  joy  of  the  faithful,  the 
perspiration  ran  in  streams  from  the  skull  of  the  saint.  The  relics 
of  Wistan  were  collected  from  the  fire  with  every  possible  care  and 
reverence,  and  replaced  in  his  shrine.  In  those  days' no  better  adver- 
tisement than  this  was  possible  for  a  Saxon  house.  An  English  saint 
rested  within  its  walls  who  had  triumphed  over  the  unbelief  of  the 
Norman  Conquerors.  Most  precious  to  the  Saxons  and  to  all  who 
hated  the  foreigners  were  the  relics  of  a  miracle-working  native 
saint.  But  Wistan's  power  of  confounding  the  Norman  unbelief 
did  not  rest  here.  Years  after  Archbishop  Baldwin  felt  doubts  as 
to  the  annual  growth  of  St.  Wistan's  hair.  To  settle  the  matter 
he  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Abbot  of  Leicester 
and  the  Prior  of  Kirkby,  to  go  to  the  spot  and  investigate  the  fact. 
They  went,  they  saw  the  saint's  hair  growing  up  among  the 
grass,  and  afterwards,  when  the  vision  ended,  the  grass  only 
remained.  Seeing  with  them  was  believing.  Wistan  again  was 
equal  to  preserving  the  national  reputation  of  English  saints  over 
the  scepticism  of  even  Norman  Archbishops. 

Evesham  had  obtained  Wistan  by  gift,  her  next  saint  she 
acquired  by  purchase.  In  1034  the  Abbot  Aelfred  was  made 
Bishop  of  London,  he  however  kept  the  abbacy  and  the  bishopric. 
Being  desirous  of  doing  all  he  could  for  his  Abbey  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  his  position  as  Bishop  of  London  gave  him 
to  acquire  for  it  the  relics,  or  rather  a  portion  of  the  relics  of 
another  saint.  Some  dealers  from  Holland  had  brought  over  for 
sale  almost  the  complete  body  of  the  Blessed  Confessor  Odulf. 
His  head  it  is  true  was  left  at  Utrecht,  some  other  portions  of  him  at 
Stavoren,  but  the  rest  of  him,  more  or  less,  these  dealers  had  for 
sale.  How  they  got  these  treasures,  whether  by  purchase  or  by 
theft,  does  not  appear,  probably  by  fchfc  latter,  as  they  were  ready  to 
sell  the  precious  relics  for  the  small  sum  of  100  marks.  At  this  figure 
The  opportunity  being  one  that  might  never  occur  again,  the  Bishop 
bought  them  for  his  Abbey.  The  relics  were  sent  to  Evesham, 
and  a  shrine  provided  for  them.  Soon  after  an  opportunity  arose 
to  test  the  value  of  the  purchase.  Queen  Edith  resolved  to  have 
a  great  loan  exhibition  of  relics  at  Gloucester,  and  all  the  religious 
houses  round  were  asked  or  ordered  to  send  exhibits.  She  was  too 
great  a  person  age  to  be  refused,  so  exhibits  came  in  abundance.  Among 
other  houses  ordered  or  invited  was  Evesham.  The  monks  were 
placed  in  a  difficulty :  should  they  send  the  relics  of  Egwin,  the 
founder,  or  should  they  send  their  last  new  acquisition,  the  relics 
of  Odulf.  They  would  have  preferred  to  have  sent  neither,  as  they 
might  not  get  them  back,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  disobey  the 
Queen's  orders.  At  last,  after  great  debate,  they  decided  to  send 
what  they  had  of  Odulf,  and  his  shrine  and  relics  formed  the 
Evesham  exhibit  at  the  Gloucester  Exhibition.  The  Queen  came 
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herself  to  see  the  exhibition,  and  brought  with  her  a  goldsmith  to 
open  the  various  shrines.  Out  of  each  she  took  a  bit  of  the 
different  saints,  and  apparently  by  the  time  she  reached  the 
Evesham  exhibit  had  collected  a  fair  assortment.  The  goldsmith 
opened  Odulf 's  shrine,  as  he  had  done  the  others,  and  was  about  to 
abstract  from  it  the  bone  on  which  Edith  had  set  her  affections. 
Odulf  evidently  thought  that  this  sort  of  robbery  had  gone  far 
enough,  that  unless  his  relics  were  to  be  still  further  dispersed, 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  interpose,  to  prevent  the 
Queen  selecting  the  bit  of  him  she  fancied,  he  struck  her  with 
blindness.  Terrified,  she  at  once  ordered  the  goldsmith  to  close 
the  shrine  and  leave  Odulf  alone.  This  was  done,  and  the 
Queen  tried  to  appease  the  outraged  saint.  She  vowed  most 
solemnly  she  would  never  again  interfere  with  him,  if  by 
his  intercession  her  sight  might  be  restored  to  her.  She  also 
promised  to  present  him  with  a  valuable  covering  for  his  shrine. 
Odulf  considered  the  Queen  had  been  sufficiently  punished.  He 
interceded  for  her  and  her  sight  was  restored.  Her  first  act  was  at 
once  to  return  the  Evesham  exhibit  to  its  owners,  and  the  relics  of 
Odulf  were  immediately  sent  back  to  Evesham  with  large  and  hand- 
some presents  to  the  abbey.  Naturally  the  rejoicings  of  the  Evesham 
monks  were  gieat ;  the  glory  of  the  house  was  vastly  increased  by 
the  poossession  of  a  saint  who  could  work  miracles  and  did  not 
fear  royalty.  In  addition  to  the  royal  bounty  they  might  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  a  series  of  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  one 
so  mighty  and  so  independent.  Odulf  thus  more  than  justified 
the  wisdom  of  his  purchase.  But  Odulf  was  of  further  use, 
he  shewed  the  Normans  that  the  Saxons  saints  were  not  to 
be  trifled  with  :  Abbot  Walter,  who  tried  to  burn  St.  Wistan,  seems 
to  have  been  inclined  to  use  St.  Odulf  as  a  travelling  companion. 
On  the  festival  of  St.  Kenelm  the  Abbot  prepared  to  go  to  Winch- 
combe,  and  to  take  with  him  the  relics  of  Odulf.  But  he  had  not 
consulted  the  saint  as  to  the  proposed  journey,  and  the  saint  gave 
the  Abbot  as  he  had  given  the  Queen  a  lesson  on  the  necessity  of 
treating  him  with  respect.  Two  monks  were  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  Odulf 's  shrine,  when  they  tried  to  remove  the  outside 
case  they  found  difficulty  in  doing  it,  they  called  in  assistance  but 
it  was  no  use.  The  strong  man  of  the  monastery  was  fetched,  he 
could  not  stir  it.  After  many  attempts  the  monks  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  saint  preferred  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  objected 
being  carried  about  as  part  of  the  luggage  of  a  Norman  Abbot,  so 
they  resolved  not  to  incur  his  displeasure  but  to  put  him  back  in 
his  place.  An  acohte  it  was  then  found  could  take  up  the  shrine 
and  move  it  as  the  child  pleased.  Odult  thus  shewed  that  he  had 
adopted  Evesham  as  his  resting  place  and  that  he  would  not  suffer 
the  impious  hands  of  Normans  to  move  him  from  it.  Naturally 
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the  English  rejoiced  and  felt  still  greater  veneration  for  the  Abbey 
which  held  two  such  saints  as  Wistan  and  Odulf,  before  whom  the 
might  of  the  conquering  Norman  was  powerless.  The  Abbey 
afterwards  acquired  certainly  one  other  saint,  St.  Credan,  and 
others  or  parts  of  others,  for  the  Chronicle  speaks  of  other  shrines, 
but  it  is  silent  as  to  the  modes  of  acquisition  or  as  to  what  they 
did  for  the  house.  It  was  upon  the  three  Saxon  saints,  Egwin, 
Wistan,  and  Odulf,  that  Evesham  depended  for  her  reputation  and 
popularity,  which  was  based  on  the  fact  that  this  was  an  English 
monastery,  protected  by  English  saints,  before  whom  the  proudest 
Norman  had  to  bow. 

The  third  incident,  the  great  contest  as  to  the  rights  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  over  the  Abbey  and  the  Abbey  Church,  takes 
us  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.     Abbot  Adam,  a  Cluniac  monk,  died 
in  1191.     Richard  I.  appointed  as  his  successor  Roger  Norreys. 
About  the  same  time   there  was   connected  with  the  Abbey  one 
Thomas  de  JMalberge,  the   writer   of   this  part  of  the  Evesham 
Chronicle.     He  did  not  actually  become  a  monk  until  1199,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  an  inmate  of  the  Abbey  during  all  the 
time   of   Norreys'   abbacy.      Malberge    possessed   great   learning, 
considerable  ability,  with  a  great  power  of  narrating  what  occurred. 
His  story  brings  vividly  before  us  the  quarrel  between  the  Abbot 
and  the  Monks  and  between  the  Abbey  and  the  Bishop.     Malberge 
had  an  intense  dislike  to  the  Abbot,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
we  have  only  his  view  of  the  case ;  making  every  allowance  for 
prejudice,  Malberge's  account  of  the  episode  is  a  most  important 
sketch  of  the  life  that  was  lived  in  an  English  abbey  in  the  twelfth 
century.     The  monks  do  not  seem  to  have  approved  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Norreys,  and  if  the  account  of  his  former  life  is  anything 
like  accurate,  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  did  not.     He  was 
dishonest,  proud,  self-indulgent,  and  immoral.     At  the  time  of  his 
election    he   was   a   monk    without    a    monastery,    having    been 
expelled    from    Christ    Church,    Canterbury,   to   which    he    had 
belonged  when  he  was  imprisoned  for  theft.     Archbishop  Baldwin, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Canterbury  house,  was  desirous  of  learn- 
ing some  details  as  to  their  life,  and  Norreys,  enraged  at  his  expul- 
sion,   gave  the  Archbishop  the  information  wanted.      Thanks  to 
Baldwin's  interest  he  was  released  from  prison  and  appointed  Prior 
of  Christ  Church,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Canterbury  monks. 
They  refused  to  receive  him,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  him  out  of 
the  monastery,  so  that  at  this  time  he  was,  as  Malberge  describes 
him,  "  a  monk  in  search  of  a  monastery."     On  Baldwin's  death  his 
successor,  Archbishop  Reginald,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
Norreys,  the  abbacy  of  Evesham  falling  vacant,  the  Archbishop, 
to  get  rid  of  him,    appointed,    or   caused   him   to  be  appointed, 
Abbot  of  Evesham.     Norreys,  from  Malberge's  account,  seems  to 
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have  been  a  polished,  heartless  man  of  the  world,  possessed  of  all 
the  vices  of  the  time ;  fond  of  good  living ;  violent ;  luxurious 
beyond  any  English  monk ;  licentious  to  a  degree  that  shocked  not 
our  ideas  of  morals,  but  thirteenth  century  morals.  He  declined 
to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict — treated  the  monks  more  as  his 
servants  than  his  brethren,  refused  to  take  his  meals  with 
them  in  the  refectory,  refused  to  sit  with  them  in  the  Chapter 
House.  He  rarely  went  to  church.  He  called  the  monks  "  puppies, 
vassals,  ribbalds."  He  stinted  them  in  their  food  and  in  their 
clothes.  He  took  away  their  breeches,  so  that  they  could  not 
celebrate  mass.  He  fed  them  on  bread  and  water,  and  even  gave 
them  insufficient  of  that.  He  feasted  himself  splendidly.  He 
built  himself  luxurious,  almost  royal,  houses  on  the  different  manors 
of  the  Abbey.  Such  a  list  of  enormities  was  too  much  for  the 
monks.  They  complained  to  the  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter 
asking  him,  as  Legate,  to  help  them,  but  the  Abbot  by  argument, 
gifts,  or  promises,  got  over  the  Archbishop,  and  the  charge  was 
dismissed  on  the  Abbot  promising  to"  give  the  monks  certain  articles 
of  food  and  diet  of  which  he  had  deprived  them.  For  a  time 
matters  improved,  but  gradually  the  Abbot  reverted  to  his  evil 
courses,  illtreating  the  monks.  Again  they  complained  to  the 
Archbishop.  Again  the  Abbot  got  rid  of  the  complaint  on 
promising  to  make  concessions,  but  he  only  promised.  He  began 
to  hate  the  monks,  to  make  their  last  state  worse  than  their  first. 
The  Evesham  scandals  became  public  property,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  though  a  Cistercian  monk,  considered  it  such  a  scandal 
to  his  Diocese  that  he  resolved  to  try  to  stop  it.  From  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Evesham  Abbots  had  attended  Diocesan  Synods,  that 
the  incumbent  of  the  Abbey  Church  had  admitted  the  right  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  Archdeacon  to  visit  them,  that  the  oil  used  in  the 
Abbot's  benediction  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  as 
Diocesan,  the  Bishop  contended  that  whatever  rights  the  Abbey 
may  have  had  of  freedom  from  Episcopal  control,  those  rights  had 
been  forfeited  and  foregone,  and  he  had  now  a  right  to  visit  and 
do  away  with  grievous  scandals.  The  Bishop  may  also  have 
considered  that  the  existence  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Abbot  and 
the  monks  gave  a  good  opportunity  for  enforcing  his  rights,  for  one 
party  or  the  other  would  not  resist  him,  and  be  glad  to  avail  itself 
of  his  help,  and  welcome  his  visitations.  He  was  miserably 
disappointed.  The  existence  of  a  danger  to  the  independence  of 
the  house  united  for  a  time  the  Abbot  and  the  monks  against  the 
Bishop  in  defending  their  rights.  The  claim  of  the  Bishop  was 
twofold — (a)  as  the  Abbey  was  a  Benedictine  House  in  his  Diocese, 
the  Bishop  had  primd  facie  a  right  to  visit  it,  unless  the  monks 
could  show  that  this  right  had  been  validly  taken  away  by  some 
charter  or  bull ;  and  (b)  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  in  the  vale 
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which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bishop  had 
jurisdiction  over  other  churches  in  the  Diocese.  This  also  was 
primd  facie  within  the  Bishop's  right  unless  the  monks  could  prove 
that  such  right  had  been  legally  taken  away.  In  short,  was  or  was 
not  the  Abbey  and  its  possessions  under  or  exempt  from  Episcopal 
control.  The  question  really  was — Avere  the  Evesham  charters  giving 
the  Abbey  exemption  genuine  or  forgeries?  In  1203  the  Bishop 
wrote  to  the  Abbot  that  he  intended  to  visit  the  Abbey,  and  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Churches  that  he  should  visit  the  Churches  on  certain 
days  that  he  mentioned.  Many  were  in  favour  of  admitting  him, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  Abbey  would  not  thereby  lose  its  rights, 
but  would  only  be  dispensing  the  hospitality  it  was  its  duty  to 
dispense.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  Malberge  and  the  monks, 
they  held  that  if  the  Bishop  was  once  allowed  in  the  Abbey  causa 
visitationis,  their  right  to  be  exempt  from  Diocesan  control  was 
gone  for  ever.  After  long  debates  the  party  of  resistance  prevailed. 
The  Abbot  agreed  to  send  two  monks  to  the  Bishop  protesting 
against  the  proposed  visitation,  and  threatening  if  he  persisted  to 
appeal  to  Rome.  The  Bishop  replied  that  he  was  bound  to  see 
order  maintained  in  every  part  of  his  Diocese,  and  he  should  insist 
on  his  right.  The  Abbot  seeing  the  Bishop  determined,  proposed 
to  make  terms,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Bishop  offering  to  give 
him  sixty  marks  to  settle  the  matter,  and  to  surrender  the  symbols 
of  independence,  the  use  of  the  mitre,  tunic,  dalmatic,  and  sandals, 
during  the  Bishop's  life.  The  Bishop  declined  to  commit  simony. 
The  Abbot  "  like  a  hired  shepherd  left  his  flock  when  he  saw  the 
wolf  coming  "  and  retreated  to  Bradewell.  The  defence  of  the  Abbey 
now  devolved  on  Malberge.  The  monks  were  frightened  at  the 
Abbot's  desertion,  and  feared  what  the  Bishop  might  do.  On  the 
23  August,  1203,  the  Bishop  came  to  Evesham,  finding  the  doors 
of  the  Abbey  Church  open  he  walked  in,  and  summoned  the 
monks  to  a  Chapter.  He  protested  before  God  that  his  object  was 
to  improve  their  condition,  having  regard  to  what  he  had  heard 
about  them  and  the  evil  days  on  which  they  had  fallen.  Malberge 
replied,  they  were  grateful  to  his  lordship  for  his  good  intentions 
but  that  they  could  not,  without  betraying  their  liberties  and 
imperilling  their  souls,  permit  the  Bishop  to  visit  their  house.  A 
pause  in  the  proceedings  followed :  Malberge  ordered  the  Bishop  to 
get  up  and  go,  the  Bishop  declined  to  do  so,  but  left  the  Church 
and  went  into  the  Chapter  House  with  the  Abbots,  Priors,  and 
Clergy  who  had  come  with  him,  and  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
suspension  against  all  the  monks  but  the  Abbot,  and  on  the  next 
day  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  them. 
The  monks  sent  Malberge  to  the  Abbot  first,  and  then  to  the  Arch- 
bishop to  get  him  to  set  aside  the  Bishop's  order.  On  reaching 
Bradewell  the  Abbot  refused  to  see  or  speak  to  Malberge,  he  being 
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excommunicated.  Malberge  says  he  thought  this  only  an  excuse, 
that  the  Abbot  was  drunk  or  had  one  of  his  female  friends  with 
him,  so  he  waited  till  next  day.  The  Abbot  still  refused  to  see 
him,  and  so  Malberge  went  to  the  Archbishop,  stated  his  case  and 
asked  for  the  Bishop's  order  to  be  sec  aside.  The  Archbishop  took 
time  to  consider;  before  he  had  given  his  reply  a  messenger  from  the 
Bishop  came  and  stated  his  view.  The  Archbishop  then  determined 
to  hear  the  case  at  Worcester,  and  Malberge  returned  to  Evesham. 
On  the  Archbishop  coming  to  Worcester  the  case  was  begun  and 
and  adjourned  for  further  hearing  at  Lincoln.  On  Malberge 
returning  to  Evesham  the  monks  sent  him  to  bring  back  the  Abbot. 
Malberge  found  him  at  Newbury,  and  told  him  if  he  would  return 
and  stand  up  for  them  in  defence  of  their  rights  they  would  support 
him  against  the  Bishop  should  he  try  to  depose  him.  To  these 
terms  he  agreed  and  returned  to  Evesham  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  monks  against  the  Bishop.  Finding  themselves  embarked 
in  a  fight  with  the  Bishop  the  monks  took  steps  to  raise  funds. 
They  passed  a  kind  of  a  self-denying  ordinance,  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  eating  and  drinking,  reducing  the  money  spent  on  repairs 
of  the  Church,  and  limiting  their  hospitality  during  the  continuance 
of  the  litigation,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Abbot  and  Priests. 
The  case  was  further  heard  at  Lincoln  and  then  adjourned  to 
London  for  further  hearing,  when  the  Archbishop  at  last  decided 
not  to  disturb  the  Bishop's  sentence,  but  to  leave  the  parties  to 
prosecute  their  case  before  the  Papal  delegates,  the  Abbots  of 
Malmesbury,  Abingdon,  and  Eynesham,  a  favourable  tribunal  for 
the  monks,  for  the  abbots  were  all  Benedictines.  They  heard  the 
case  on  several  occasions,  and  the  Bishop  feeling  things  were  going 
againt  him  appealed  to  Rome.  This  caused  considerable  delay; 
during  it  matters  at  Evesham  went  back  to  their  old  state,  the 
Abbot  quasi  canis  ad  vomitum  convenhis,  went  back  to  his  old  habit, 
starving  the  monks,  refusing  to  spend  any  money  in  repairs  of  the 
Abbey  or  the  Abbey  property,  selling  some  parts  of  the  estates, 
letting  others.  The  monks  at  last  became  furious,  and  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  entered  on  the  lands  the  Abbot  had  let 
and  carried  off  the  crops.  On  the  King  and  the  Archbishop 
hearing  of  this  they  were  very  angry  with  the  monks.  Malberge 
was  sent  to  make  peace;  at  Court  he  got  nothing  but  abuse; 
at  the  Archbishop's,  nothing  but  reproaches.  But  at  last,  by 
pointing  out  to  the  Archbishop  that  he  was  Papal  Legate,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  as  such  protect  the  Pope's  property, 
the  monks  would  attend  before  him  and  openly  renounce  their 
habit,  because  he  the  only  person  who  could  help  would  not,  the 
Archbishop,  acting  on  his  chaplain's  advice,  promised  to  inquire  into 
the  monks'  complaints.  The  Abbot  was  furious  with  Malberge  for 
his  complaints  to  the  Archbishop,  so  promptly  excommunicated 
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him,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  Worcester,  and  proposed  sending 
him  to  the  Abhot's  prison  at  Ombersley.     On  the  way  Malberge  was 
rescued  and  released.  The  Archbishop  came  to  Worcester.     Malberge 
complained  of  this  last  outrage.    The  Archbishop  promised  to  come 
to  Evesham  and   make   the   necessary   reforms.     On  his  visit  to 
Evesham  he  ordered  the  Abbot  to  select  one  person,  the  monks 
another,  who  should  enquire  into  all  complaints  and  report  to  the 
Archbishop.     Clement,  the  Abbot  of  Chertsey,  was  the   Abbot's 
nominee,  Eustace,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  nominee  of  the  monks. 
In  order  to  appease  the  King  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  in  forcibly 
entering  the  land  let  by   the  Abbot,  Malberge  and  three   other 
monks   were  banished   from  the  Abbey.     They  were   allowed   to 
return  in  a  fortnight.      Meanwhile  the  dispute  between  the  Abbey 
and   the   Bishop   went   on.     The   Pope    appointed   the   Prior   of 
Coventry  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  on  his  behalf,  and  do  anything  that  was  required.     After 
hearing  the  parties,  they  ordered  that   until   the   second  Sunday 
after  Easter,   1205,  the  Bishop  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Abbey  and  the  Abbey  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  churches, 
and  referred  to  the  Pope  all  questions  of  right  and  final  decision. 
As  soon  as  this  order  was  made  the  Bishop  tried  to  win  over  the 
monks.     He  ordered  them  better  food,  and  made  various  small 
reforms.     Malberge,  however,  kept  on  foot  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
and  refused  to  sell  the  Abbey  rights  for  "  a  handful  of  barley  or  a 
morsel  of  bread."     Preparations   went   on   for  going  to  Rome  to 
argue  the  case.     The  monks  declined  to  trust  their  interests  to  the 
Abbot,  and  resolved  to  send  as  their  representative  Malberge  and 
Thomas  de  Warwick,  whom  they  swore  to  fidelity.     On  Michaelmas 
Day,  1204,  Malberge  left  Evesham  for  Rome.     His  journey  took 
about    six    weeks,    till    the    7th    November,     very     soon    after 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  Pope,  Innocent  III.     We  English 
usually  think  badly  of  the  Pope  who  was  able  to  triumph  so  com- 
pletely over  John,  but  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with   the   Papacy   and  the   Popes.      One  of  his 
admirers,  a  Frenchman,*  thus  describes  him  : — "  He  fought  with 
'an  invincible  courage  against  all  the  adversaries  of  justice  and  the 
'  Church,  giving  to  the  world  the  best  model  of  what  a  Sovereign 
'  Pontiff  should  be,  the  highest  type  of  the  Vicar  of  God.     Gracious 
'  and  friendly  in  manner,  endowed  with  rare  personal  beauty,  full 
1  of  confidence  and   tenderness  in  his  friendship,  generous  to  an 
'excess  in  his  gifts   and   endowments,  an   eloquent   and  fervid 
'  orator,  an  ascetic  and  learned   writer,  a  poet,  as  the  beautiful 
'  poem, '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,'  and  the  '  Stdbat  Mater,'  that  sublime 
1  hymn  which  have  been  always  ascribed  to  him  testify,  a  great  and 

*  Montalarabert,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  i.,  17. 
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"  profound  lawyer  as  the  Judge  in  the  last  resort  of  all  Christianity 
"  should  be,  a  zealous  protector  of  scientific  and  religious  studies, 
"rigorously  preserving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  he 
"  possessed  all  the  qualities  required  to  make  his  history  illustrious, 
"if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  rule  the  Church  at  a  time  of 
"  weakness  or  if  her  government  had  been  his  sole  care  in  spiritual 
'  matters;  another  mission  was  reserved  for  him.  Before  he  ascended 
'  the  Papal  throne  he  had  expressed  and  published  in  his  writings 
'  that  the  object  and  the  mission  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  was  not 
'  merely  the  safety  of  souls  and  the  preservation  of  catholic  truth 
'  but  also  the  good  government  of  Christian  society."  Another  of 
his  admirers,  an  Englishman,*  describes  him  in  no  less  glowing 
terms  : — "  The  transcendent  form  of  Innocent  III.  is  conspicuous 
"  not  only  in  the  changes  which  he  wrought  in  the  whole  system 
"  of  European  politics,  but  still  more  in  the  successful  mastery  of 
"  all  opposition  from  cotemporary  sovereigns.  If  Alexander  desired 
"  to  find  Kings  as  competitors  in  the  race,  Innocent  was  surrounded 
"  by  monarchs  as  able  as  himself,  accustomed  not  to  render  but  to 
"receive  homage,  capable  of  resisting  any  infringement  of  their 
'  dignity.  He  found  Christendom  in  a  fluid,  indeterminate  state, 
"  with  a  tendency  to  glomerate  round  different  centres  and  to 
'  revolve  round  independent  orbits.  At  his  death  he  left  the 
"  Papacy  the  sole  acknowledged  centre,  towards  which  all  States 
"gravitated  as  the  law  of  their  existence,  and  what  was  perhaps 
"  more  difficult  to  achieve,  he  rooted  his  convictions  for  centuries 
"  in  the  hearts  of  men  however  opposite  their  minds  and  intellectual 
"characters."  Such  are  the  opinions  of  two  writers  of  this  great 
Pope,  and  our  estimation  of  Malberge  should  not  be  diminished  when 
we  find,  as  we  shall  do,  that  the  Evesham  monk  held  his  own  even 
with  this  great  Pontiff. 

At  first  Malberge  tried  to  induce  the  Pope  to  recall  before  him 
the  whole  case,  to  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  delegates  as  to 
the  interim  exercise  of  rights  by  the  Abbey  and  the  Bishop,  and 
believing  he  had  induced  the  Pope  to  do  so,  as  a  sign  of  his 
triumph  he  gave  the  Pope  a  silver  cup  worth  six  marks.  When 
afterwards  he  asked  the  Pope  to  put  the  recall  of  the  whole  case  to 
Rome  in  writing,  he  was  put  off,  being  told  that  the  Abbot  was 
delayed  on  his  journey,  and  that  until  he  found  out  if  this  was  so 
and  brought  the  Abbot  to  the  Pope,  he  could  not  have  his  order 
but  on  doing  this  he  should.  But  Malberge  tried  his  hand  in 
spite  of  this  to  get  the  decree  then  and  there,  and  his  importunity 
seems  to  have  offended  Innocent.  Finding  nothing  could  be  done, 
he  went  in  search  of  the  Abbot,  first  to  Piacenza,  then  to  Pavia, 
where  he  heard  that  the  Abbot  had  been  imprisoned  at  Chalons, 
but  was  then  released,  and  shortly  afterwards  reached  Koine. 

*  Brewer,  Introduction  to  Geraldut  Cambreniit,  Bolls  Series,  i.,  Ixviji. 
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Malberge  returned  to  Rome  and  saw  the  Abbot.  He  found  him 
in  bed ;  the  Abbot  refused  to  speak  to  him,  and  the  servants  made 
him  leave  the  room.  Next  day  lie  called  again  and  told  the  Abbot 
that  he  was  staying  at  a  great  cost  in  Rome,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  Abbey  the  expense  should  be  avoided,  and  he  ought  to 
stay  with  his  Abbot.  Norreys  replied  that  Malberge  was  his 
greatest  enemy,  so  why  should  he  have  him  in  his  house  1  After  a 
good  deal  of  abuse  the  Abbot  said,  "If  you  are  faithful,  stay;  if 
not,  go."  Malberge  stayed  for  a  fortnight ;  the  Abbot  would  not 
see  him.  One  of  the  Abbot's  Chaplains,  Henry  de  Cobham,  told 
Malberge  that  the  Abbot  intended  to  have  him  killed.  When 
Malberge  saw  the  Abbot  next  day,  contrary  to  the  Abbot's  usual 
practice  of  silence,  he  addressed  him  as  "  Vilest  of  traitors,  have 
"you  not  yet  filled  up  the  measure  of  your  malice?  How  long 
"will  you  continue  in  your  wickedness?  Nothing  can  be  done  in 
"  the  court  while  you  obstruct  us.  By  the  Queen  of  Angels  I  will 
"  be  avenged  on  you."  Malberge  got  his  knife  ready  iu  case  he 
was  attacked.  He  urged  his  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  cause.  The 
Abbot  replied,  "If  you  are  faithful  and  intelligent,  as  you  say, 
"  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done."  They  then  consulted  on  the  business, 
and  for  a  time  the  relations  between  them  were  less  strained.  The 
result  of  this  consulation  was  to  present  the  Pope  with  £100 
sterling  and  each  Cardinal  with  100  marks,  which  the  recipients 
made  some  difficulty  about  accepting,  but  ultimately  did  so. 
Malaria  and  fever  broke  out  at  Rome,  so  Malberge  went  to  Bologna 
for  six  months  to  study  the  case  of  the  Abbey,  and  to  get  up  the 
law  and  canons  relating  to  it,  and  the  Abbot  went  back  to 
Eveshara.  He  was  now  to  feel  what  was  the  result  of  the  Bishop's 
right  to  visit  the  Abbey.  He  found  the  Bishop  had  taken  possession, 
and  had  excommunicated  him,  and  was  about  to  hold  an  inquiry 
into  his  general  conduct  as  Abbot.  The  Bishop  was,  however,  with 
some  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  wait,  before  taking  any  further 
proceedings,  until  the  appeal  had  been  decided. 

In  October,  1206,  Malberge  returned  from  Bologna  to  Rome. 
He  had  spent  a  year  in  Italy  and,  beyond  making  presents  to  the 
Pope  and  Cardinals,  had  done  nothing,  for  the  Bishop's  people  had 
delayed  the  hearing  of  the  case  in  every  possible  way.  At  last 
Malberge  got  a  day  fixed  for  the  hearing.  The  Pope  decided  to 
hear  that  part  of  the  case  relating  to  the  right  of  the  Bishop  to 
visit  the  Abbey  before  hearing  the  second,  the  right  of  the  Bishop 
over  the  Abbey  Churches.  Early  in  December  the  case  was  heard 
before  the  Pope.  Thomas  de  Clipstone,  the  Bishop's  Proctor 
began  treating  the  Pope  to  a  long  legal  argument,  travelling  into 
the  details  of  the  law  on  such  subjects.  The  Pope  soon  showed 
signs  of  weariness,  and  interrupted  the  advocate,  saying : — "  We 
"do  not  want  to  hear  the  fringe  of  the  case;  go  to  the  merits." 

B 
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Clipstone  was  rather  disconcerted  by  the  Pope's  interruption  and 
argued  that  the  interim  judgment  should  be  confirmed.  On  this 
the  Pope  told  him  to  shorten  his  arguments,  so  he  was  driven  to 
argue  from  the  fact  of  possession,  and  did  not  go  into  the  question 
of  title.  Malberge,  when  his  turn  came,  very  adroitly  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  asked  the  Pope  if  he  wanted  to  hear  him  on  the 
question  of  possession  or  that  of  title,  and  was  directed  to  confine 
himself  to  that  of  title.  Malberge  had  not  wasted  his  time  in 
Italy.  He  had  procured  the  best  possible  legal  assistance,  his  four 
advocates  being — Merandus,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  afterwards  the 
counsel  who  argued  the  right  of  election  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  for 
John  against  the  Canterbury  monks ;  Bertrand,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  next  to  Azzo,  the  best  lawyer  in  Lombardy,  who  was  the 
counsel  against  John  in  the  Canterbury  case;  Peter  of  Beneventium, 
chaplain  to  the  Pope,  and  afterwards  a  Bishop  and  Cardinal ;  and 
William.  To  the  first  he  paid  £50  a  day,  to  the  second  and  third 
£40,  to  the  fourth  £20.  Refreshers  for  counsel  ranged  even  then 
about  the  modern  price,  asssurning  the  money  to  have  the  same 
value.  It  was  urged  for  the  Bishop  that  Malberge  had  retained  all 
the  best  men  and  left  him  nobody.  But  the  Pope  replied  :  "  There 
has  never  yet  been  a  lack  of  lawyers  in  the  Roman  Courts."  In 
his  argument  on  the  title  of  the  Abbey  Malberge  relied  on  the  Bull 
of  Coustantine,  the  grants  of  Kendred  and  Offa,  the  confirmations 
by  Archbishop  Britwald :  that  the  monastery  and  its  possessions 
having  been  given  to  and  accepted  by  the  Pope,  could  only  be 
subject  to  the  Pope.  As  no  Bishop  could  exercise  authority  over 
an  Archbishop  of  the  Province  in  which  his  Diocese  was,  still  less 
could  a  Bishop  exercise  authority  over  the  Pope.  Taking  the  words 
of  Constantino's  Bull  he  urged  they  expressly  made  the  Abbey 
exempt.  Further,  the  Abbot  of  Evesham  never  made  any  profes- 
sion of  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  as  if  he  had  been 
liable  to  be  visited  he  would  have  been  bound  to  have  done.  The 
Pope  called  on  Clipstone  to  reply.  He  at  once  admitted  that  if  the 
Evesham  charters  were  genuine  there  was  an  end  of  the  case,  but 
he  alleged  they  were  forgeries.  The  Pope  then  called  for  their 
production,  and  having  examined  them  declared  they  were  genuine. 
An  adjourment  for  three  days  took  place.  The  Bishop  s  counsel 
then  urged  that  the  Bishop  had  exercised  various  acts  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  alleged  claims :  such  as  the  Abbots  taking 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Bishop ;  that  the  Bishop  was  admitted 
when  he  pleased  to  say  mass  in  the  Abbey  Churches;  that  the 
Abbots  had  attended  Diocesan  Synods.  This  led  the  Pope  to  call 
on  Malberge  to  explain  these  acts  of  submission  of  the  Abbots  to  the 
Bishop.  He  urged  that  if  at  times  the  Bishop  had  violated  the 
the  privileges  of  the  Abbey  such  wrongful  acts  conferred  no  right, 
that  the  profession  of  obedience  was  always  saving  the  rights  of  the 
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Abbey.  For  two  days  more  counsel  on  each  side  argued  the 
different  points  of  the  case  that  had  arisen,  when  the  Pope  stopped 
the  Eveshain  counsel,  saying  he  had  heard  enough,  and  only  wanted 
to  hear  them  on  the  wording  of  the  charters,  if  the  words  were 
wide  enough  to  cover  the  exemption  claimed.  The  Pope  then  told 
each  side  to  write  down  the  heads  of  their  claims  and  hand  them 
in,  and  if  they  trusted  in  the  Lord  they  should  shortly  have  judg- 
ment. At  last,  on  the  24th  December,  1205,  the  Pope  gave 
judgment,  and  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Abbey's  exemption  from  the 
Bishop's  control.  The  joy  of  Malberge  was  so  great  that  he  fainted 
and  so  omitted  to  kiss  the  Pope's  feet  as  he  should  have  done.  It 
was  therefore  settled  that  the  Abbey  was  free  from  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Pope  and  the  Pope  alone  had  the 
right  to  visit  it.  The  second  point,  the  right  of  the  Bishop  over 
churches  in  the  vale,  remained  to  be  decided,  a  day  was  fixed  for 
this,  but  Malberge  found  himself  in  an  unexpected  difficulty.  The 
money-lenders  who  had  lent  him  and  the  Abbot  money  wherewith 
to  pay  counsel's  fees  not  only  refused  to  advance  any  more,  but 
threatened  to  arrest  Malberge  for  debt  for  the  money  due  to  them. 
He  managed  to  escape  arrest,  but  had  to  appear  as  the  Plaintiff 
in  person.  His  argument  was  that  the  Abbey,  the  Mother  Church, 
being  exempt,  all  the  other  churches,  which  were  really  only 
chapels  of  the  Mother  Church,  were  also  exempt.  The  Bishop's 
contention  was  that  the  Tale  churches  were  not  chapels  of  the 
Abbey  but  Mother  Churches.  Malberge's  great  point  was  that  the 
two  Eveshain  churches,  St.  Laurence  and  All  Saints,  were  situate 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  and  as  the  Abbey  was  free 
they  must  be  free.  The  Pope  said  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  churches  of  the  vale 
were  given  to  the  Abbey,  and  what  rights  the  Abbey  had  exercised 
over  them.  The  Bishop's  counsel  urged  that  there  could  be  no 
prescription  against  the  Bishop's  rights.  The  Pope  replied, 
"  Obviously  you  or  your  clients  must  have  drunk  deeply  of  English 
beer  when  you  learnt  that  argument."  After  further  discussion 
the  question  of  principle  was  referred  to  Cardinal  Guallo,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Cardinals  in  civil  law,  for  his  report  on  whether 
there  had  been  such  frequent  interruptions  of  the  prescription  as 
to  prevent  its  application.  After  several  days  discussion  before 
the  Cardinal  he  found  that  there  were  various  breaks  in  the  pre- 
scription. The  Pope  then  referred  the  matter  to  the  Bishops  of 
Ely  and  Rochester,  and  to  Benedict,  a  Canon  of  London,  to  enquire 
into  and  report  on ;  and  Malberge  says,  that  behind  his  back  the 
Bishops'  Counsel  got  an  order  including  in  the  reference  the 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  charters  of  Offa  and  Kendred  to 
the  Abbey,  This  Malberge  felt  was  very  unfortunate  for  the 
monks,  for  he  confesses  that  if  put  to  strict  proof  there  was  much 
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he  'could  not  sustain.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  get  evidence 
against  the  Bishop  the  then  Dean  of  Christianity  of  the  vale 
churches,  Eoger  Fitz  Maurice,  was  turned  out,  and  Malberge 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  monks  also  determined  that  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  were  the  Prior  of  Worcester  nor  the  Abbot 
of  Gloucester  to  be  admitted  within  the  Abbey.  Malberge  was 
ordered  to  stay  at  Eome  and  continue  the  fight,  but  he  determined 
to  give  the  monks  full  notice  of  their  victory,  and  so  sent  one  of  his 
own  men,  Adam  de  Fortes,  back  to  Eveham  with  the  Papal  Bulls 
declaring  the  Abbey  to  be  for  ever  exempt  from  Episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion. On  the  16th  April,  1206,  the  Abbots  of  Westminster  and 
Stoneleigh  proclaimed  the  Papal  decision  that  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  was  for  ever  thereafter  excluded  from  the  Abbey. 

Malberge  found  himself  much  hampered  for  money  ;  the  usurers 
were  pressing,  and  he  could  get  none.  They  got  possession  of  all 
the  documents  the  Abbey  had  put  in  evidence,  and  claimed  a  lien 
on  them  or  costs,  and  for  40  marks  advanced.  A  further  question 
arose,  as  to  the  Bishop's  right  to  enquire  into  the  Abbot's  conduct. 
This  was,  however,  compromised,  and  with  this  Malberge's  business 
in  Eome  was  finished.  He  was,  however,  so  short  of  money  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  make  the  usual  presents  to  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals.  So  he  secretly  left  Eome  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  although  he  had  an  attack  of  fever  in  France,  he  was  able  to 
continue  his  journey,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Evesham,  to  the  great 
joy,  as  he  says,  of  the  monks  and  of  the  Abbey. 

So  far  the  Abbey  had  been  victorious,  and  the  necessity  for 
united  action  having  passed,  the  Abbot  returned  to  his  evil  courses. 
He  again  illtreated  the  monks,  and  believed,  or  professed  to  believe, 
that  the  result  of  the  litigation  was  to  free  him  from  all  visitations 
whatever,  not  merely  from  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  To 
his  astonishment  one  day  the  Cardinal  John  of  St.  Mary  in 
Via  Lata,  the  Papal  Legate  for  all  England,  came  to  Evesham, 
visited  the  Abbey,  and  inquired  into  all  matters  inside  and  outside. 
The  Cardinal  found  the  inquiry  so  long  an  affair  that  he  appointed 
the  Abbots  of  Lilleshall  and  Hagemon  to  finish  it,  and  to  take  down 
in  writing  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the  Abbey,  and 
send  the  paper  to  the  Legate  for  his  approval.  The  Abbot,  fearing 
the  result,  went  to  the  Council  of  Eeading  in  October,  1206,  to  see 
the  Legate,  and  was  able  to  arrange  matters  with  him  on  paying  10 
marks.  Eeturning  to  Evesham,  the  Abbot  excommunicated 
Malberge  and  Thomas  de  Nbrthwich,  and  expelled  them  from  the 
Abbey.  Thirty  of  the  monks  determined  to  leave  the  Abbey  with 
them,  and  on  the  25th  November  the  party  set  out.  The  Abbot 
pursued  them  with  an  armed  party,  overtook  them  as  they  were 
going  up  the  hill  into  Wickhamford.  He  ordered  them  to  stand ; 
they  did  so,  planting  the  cross  in  front  of  them  in  the  road.  He  then 
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ordered  his  men  to  attack  them,  but  the  monks  repulsed  them  and 
went  on  their  way  again.  They  were  overtaken  by  the  Abbot,  who 
feared  they  would  go  to  William  Beaucharnp,  at  Elmley,  complain  to 
him,  and  give  him  a  pretext  to  attack  the  Abbey.  The  Abbot  tried 
persuasion,  begging  them  to  return,  promising  to  give  up  all  his  ill- 
practices,  especially  an  indulgence  he  had  obtained  from  the  Pope, 
and  to  restore  to  the  monks  all  their  rights  and  privileges.  On 
this  they  agreed  to  return,  and  peace  was  again  established.  The 
monks  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  Abbot's  word ;  their 
privileges  were  set  down  in  writing,  sealed  by  the  Abbot,  and 
submitted  to  the  Legate  for  confirmation.  He  confirmed  them, 
and  subsequently  they  were  sent  on  to  the  Pope  for  his  confirma- 
tion, and  this  was  obtained  in  1216. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  determined  to  press  on  the  question 
of  his  rights  over  the  vale  churches  before  the  Commissioners. 
The  Abbot  tried  to  negotiate  terms  for  a  settlement  of  the  matter, 
but  the  Abbey  declined  to  agree,  mainly  on  the  advice  of  Adam  de 
Sortes.  The  Abbot  promptly  expelled  him.  On  the  question  of 
his  return  to  the  Abbey  being  raised  the  Abbot,  to  avoid  it,  made 
him  Prior  of  Penworthara,  a  cell  of  Evesham,  in  Lancashire. 
Thomas  de  Northwich  died,  leaving  Malberge  alone  to  continue  the 
fight,  and  it  seemed  that  the  Bishop  would  carry  his  point.  Help 
however  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Innocent  III.,  on 
John  refusing  to  receive  Stephen  Langton  as  Archbishop,  placed 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  The  Bishop,  with  the  other 
English  prelates,  went  abroad,  and  died  there.  The  question 
slept  until  1248,  when  Bishop  Walter  de  Cantilupe  revived  it. 
The  Pope  referred  it  to  the  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  and  the 
Treasurer  of  Lichfield  for  arbitration.  They  decided  that  the 
churches,  except  Abbot's  Morton  (where  the  Abbot  was  allowed  to 
have  an  exempt  private  chapel),  were  free  from  the  Bishop's  juris- 
diction, but  they,  to  prevent  loss  to  the  Bishop,  ordered  the  Abbey 
to  surrender  to  him  the  patronage  of  Hillingdon  in  Middlesex, 
Weston-sub-Edge  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Kinwarton  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  certain  payments  that  Hillingdon  and  Weston  had  made 
the  Abbey  were  for  the  future  to  be  made  to  the  church  of  Stow. 

So  ended  the  great  fight  made  by  Evesham  for  its  privileges. 
Unlike  many  a  great  ecclesiastical  fight,  its  effect  did  not  pass 
away,  but  lasted  over  600  years,  down  nearly  to  our  own  day. 
Few  of  us  would  believe  that  traces  of  the  interdict  of  Innocent 
had  remained  to  within  our  memory,  but  so  it  is.  The  churches  in 
the  vale,  over  which  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbey  extended 
became  technically  known  as  Peculiars.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
Abbey  the  patronage  of  these  peculiars  was  granted  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  the  rights  for  which  Malberge  fought  passed 
with  it  to  that  College.  These  privileges  remained  in  force  until 
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1851,  when  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  18th  Feb.,  1851, 
made  under  the  Statute  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  77,  all  peculiar  and 
exempt  jurisdictions  in  the  Diocese  of  Worcester  were  abolished, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  extended  over  all  the  Diocese,  thus 
the  last  tangible  trace  of  Egwin's  journey  to  Rome,  of  Offa's  gift, 
of  the  policy  of  Innocent  III.,  was  swept  away. 

There  yet  remains  a  local  rhyme  that  records  the  struggle — 
"  There  was  a  Church  at  Honey  bourn 
When  Evesham  was  but  bush  and  thorn." 

These  lines,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  poetry,  record  the  fact 
that  Honeybourn  claimed  not  to  be  a  chapel  of  Evesham  Abbey  vut 
an  independent  church  ;  that  Honeybourn  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
grant  of  the  Mercian  King  to  Egwin,  but  that  here  before  Egwin 
went  to  Rome  there  was  a  church;  and  the  reason  for  the  two 
churches  we  now  see  side  by  side  may  well  be  that  Church  Honey- 
bourn represents  the  old  Mother  Church  independent  of  the  Abbey, 
Cow  Honeybourn  the  Abbey  Chapel. 

To  complete  the  story  the  end  of  contest  between  Malberge  and 
the  Abbot  must  be  told.  Having  got  rid  of  two  of  his  great 
opponents,  and  Malberge  alone  remaining,  the  Abbot  considered 
his  opportunity  had  come,  he  renewed  his  illtreatment  of  the  monks, 
so  at  last  Malberge  went  to  complain  to  Langton,  the  new  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Legate  Pandulf.  The  Legate  took  up  the  matter 
very  warmly,  reproaching  Malberge  for  not  telling  him  before  what 
was  the  state  of  Evesham,  and  promising  to  come  and  investigate 
matters  on  the  spot.  He  came,  and  ordered  Malberge  to  state  the 
charges  against  the  Abbot.  Shortly  they  were — the  rule  of  silence 
was  not  observed ;  the  monks  were  starved,  not  having  enough  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  what  little  they  did  get  was  of  bad  quality,  given 
at  irregular  hours  so  that  often  they  really  had  nothing ;  that  they 
were  so  badly  off  for  clothes  that  they  had  to  stay  in  the  infirmary  ; 
that  they  had  no  breeches  (femoralia)  and  so  could  not  celebrate 
mass ;  they  were  compelled  to  go  abroad  and  beg  for  daily  bread  ; 
hospitality  could  not  be  practised  nor  the  poor  relieved ;  some  of 
the  servants  and  monks  had  actually  died  of  starvation ;  the 
buildings  were  allowed  to  become  ruinous ;  the  roofs  were  so  bad 
that  in  rainy  weather  service  could  only  be  performed  in  those 
parts  of  the  churches  where  the  roofs  were  vaulted  ;  the  Abbot 
taking  and  spending  in  luxury  the  money  he  ought  to  have  laid 
out  on  the  church ;  he  was  not  duly  elected  Abbot  but  merely 
thrust  in  the  place ;  that  his  conduct  at  Canterbury  had  been 
shameful ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  simony,  having  sold  the  chapels  of 
Badsey  and  Bretforton  ;  that  he  caused  a  layman,  Augustine  of 
Salford,  to  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  flogged,  in  order  to  extort 
money  from  him  ;  when  he  found  that  from  his  treatment  the  man 
was  dying  he  released  him  so  that  he  might  go  home  and  die,  and  thus 
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avoid  the  scandal  of  his  dying  in  the  Abbot's  prison ;  that  he  wasted 
the  Abbey  property,  made  away  with  their  lands  at  Eagley  and 
Ombersley,  and  incurred  debts  for  his  own  purposes ;  that  he  was 
guilty  of  gross  luxury,  he  slept  in  linen  sheets,  wore  boots  and 
shoes  and  linen  shirts ;  refused  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  order,  but 
merely  wore  a  cloak ;  that  he  did  all  the  business  of  the  Abbey  in 
his  own  room  and  not  with  the  monks  in  the  Chapter  House ;  that 
his  immorality  was  open,  notorious,  and  manifest,  no  less  than 
twelve  ladies  of  different  ranks  of  life  are  mentioned,  whom  it  is 
alleged  that  the  Abbot  loved,  "not  wisely  but  too  well";  and  the 
cha"i?es  concludes  by  stating  if  the  Abbot  was  not  deprived  most 
of  the  monks  would  renounce  the  habit  and  leave  the  Abbey.  The 
Abbot  retorted  that  his  accusers  were  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and 
tried  to  make  recriminatory  charges  against  them,  but  these  failed, 
and  the  Legate  held  the  charges  againt  Norreys  proved,  formally 
deposed  him  on  the  22nd  November,  1213;  compelled  him  to 
restore  to  the  Abbey  various  vestments,  precious  stones,  and  orna- 
ments of  which  he  had  taken  possession,  and  ordered  him  to  retire 
to  Winchcombe.  So,  says  Malberge,  with  a  note  of  triumph,  God 
delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharoah.  Although  deposed  as 
being  unfit  to  be  Abbot  of  Evesham  he  was  not  considered  dis- 
qualified to  be  Prior  of  the  cell  of  Penwortham  to  which  he  was 
soon  after  appointed.  His  stay  there  was  short,  for  his  conduct 
again  caused  complaints  and  he  was  deprived.  On  this  he  appealed 
to  the  Legate,  Cardinal  Guallo,  to  restore  him  to  Evesham,  this 
the  Cardinal  refused,  but  reinstated  him  to  the  Priory  of  Pen- 
wortham, which  he  held  to  his  death  in  1223. 

The  Legate  finished  his  Visitation  of  Evesham  by  appointing 
Kaudulf,  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  Abbot  in  Norreys'  place,  and 
Malberge  had  his  reward  in  being  made  Prior,  and  on  Randulf's 
death  in  1229  Abbot,  a  post  he  held  for  seven  years,  till  his  death 
in  1236. 

Such  are  briefly  the  outlines  of  three  very  interesting  incidents 
in  the  history  of  this  great  Abbey.  They  bring  out  one  or  two 
very  important  features — that  the  exemption  of  the  Abbeys  from 
Episcopal  and  Royal  control  made  them  independent  of  the 
political  changes  of  those  wild  times ;  that  in  theory  the  Church 
had  nothing  to  do  with  who  occupied  the  throne  or  ruled  the 
country  :  she  and  her  work  were  independent  of  such  details  and 
unaltered  by  them  ;  that  this  was  the  object  of  those  early  privileges 
and  exemptions;  that  round  the  Saxon  Abbeys  a  national  religion 
with  national  saints  had  arisen,  and  that  the  Norman  conquerors 
did  their  best  to  extirpate  this  national  idea  and  get  rid  of  the 
national  saints,  and  probably  the  lives  of  the  saints  received 
additions  to  show  how  they  maintained  their  character  as  national 
and  as  saints  by  miraculously  resisting  the  invaders.  Abbot  Walter's 
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conduct  at  Evesham  is  but  one  instance  of  the  conduct  of  Norman 
Abbots  elsewhere.  At  this  point  the  exemptions  and  privileges 
appear  at  their  bost — as  fostering  and  maintaining  the  idea  of  a 
national  church  and  national  saints.  The  third  incident  shows  the 
way  the  privileges  and  exemptions  might  be  abused  when  in  the 
hands  of  a  corrupt  or  bad  Abbot.  The  story  of  the  Evesham 
contest  is  of  interest  on  another  ground.  It  is  so  seldom  we  get 
a  glimpse  into  the  inner  life  of  the  English  monasteries  that  the 
scenes  here  described,  drawn  by  an  eye  witness,  sketched  by  a  monk 
for  monks,  are  doubly  interesting.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  dissolution  was  as  yet  three  centuries  away,  that  during  that 
time  the  monasteries  did  not  improve  as  homes  of  morality 
or  virtue,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  dissolution  came,  but  how  it 
was  put  off  so  long.  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  man 
imprisoned  for  theft,  expelled  his  monastery,  was  eligible  for 
appointment  as  Abbot  of  one  of  the  great  Abbeys  and  no  word  of 
remonstrance  made.  It  is  a  shock  to  our  ideals  of  monastic  life 
when  we  read  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  the  Evesham  Chronicle 
discloses.  What  makes  it  still  worse  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  seeing  it  was  not  the  Abbot's  character,  his  immorality,  his 
luxury,  his  violation  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  that  made  him 
unpopular  and  drove  the  monks  to  revolt.  It  was  the  fact  that 
he  starved  them  that  caused  all  the  difficulty.  Had  they  been 
partakers  of  his  luxury  he  might  have  been  remembered  as  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Abbey,  and  one  of  the  sainted 
Abbots.  His  treatment  of  the  monks  brought  all  his  other  sins 
into  bold  relief.  It  is  also  startling  to  find  that  a  man  who  was 
deposed  as  being  too  bad  to  be  the  head  of  the  Mother  Church, 
where  he  was  under  some  control  from  the  publicity  of  matters, 
and  his  position  is  yet  considered  to  be  quite  good  enough  to  be 
the  head  of  a  distant  cell,  where  he  would  be  able  to  do  what  he 
pleased  without  let  or  hindrance.  We  naturally  wonder  what  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  smaller  houses  if  the  statement  here 
of  things  in  the  larger  is  anything  like  accurate.  It  is  also  most 
instructive  to  see  that  the  real  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  monasteries 
was  the  privileges  and  exemption  from  local  control  that  had  been 
so  important,  and  had  done  so  much  good  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church.  Independence  of  law  brought  about  what  it  will  always 
bring  about,  corruption  and  abuse ;  and  Malberge's  victory  for  his 
Abbey  really  helped  on  its  downfall,  by  obtaining  for  it  full 
licence  for  the  monks  to  follow  without  check  or  restraint  their 
own  broad  way  that  led  to  their  destruction. 


Ihe  Parish  Church  of  BlocMey,  Worcestershire. — A  Paper  read 
before  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  at  the  Guildhall,  on  January  25th,  1895,  by 
Dr.  CAMERON,  Hon.  Librarian. 

rpHE  Parish  of  Blockley-with-Aston  Magna  is  a  detached  part  of 
JL  Worcestershire,  beautifully  placed  on  the  Cotteswold  Hills. 
It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  oolite  and  lias  formations,  and 
abounds  with  springs  of  water  forming  brooks,  which  run  through 
the  village.  The  air  is  bracing  and  salubrious,  and  the  place  may 
fitly  be  called  the  Cintra  of  Worcestershire.  There  were  formerly 
chapels  at  Blockley  Warren,  Paxford,  and  Aston.  At  the  latter 
place  a  new  church  has  been  erected,  but  some  remains  of  the  old 
structure  exist,  built  into  a  cottage. 

Of  the  other  chapels  I  believe  no  traces  exist.  The  scanty 
remains  of  old  Aston  Church  consist  of  part  of  a  Norman  capital 
with  a  pointed  arch  above,  and  a  pointed  doorway. 

There  is  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient  cross  existing  at  Blockley, 
as  a  road  outside  the  village  still  bears  the  name  "  Stone  Cross," 
and  it  is  said  the  fountain  in  the  village  is  formed  out  of  the  base 
of  the  old  cross. 

Blockley  Church  possesses  many  features  of  interest,  but  has 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  restorers.  The  original  structure 
was  Norman,  and  a  good  deal  of  Norman  work  still  remains  built 
into  the  later  structure  ;  but  the  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  removed, 
and  a  modern  one  of  lower  pitch  substituted,  with  a  flat  white 
ceiling  ornamented  (?)  with  plaster  designs.  In  the  chancel  a 
sham  ceiling  of  what  I  suppose  was  called  Gothic  shape  (the  apex 
of  which  is  a  little  above  the  apex  of  the  Perpendicular  east  window) 
has  been  put  up,  but  fortunately  the  old  oak  roof  remains,  and 
may,  I  trust,  some  day  be  restored.  But  the  church  has  escaped  a 
worse  fate.  Two  histories  of  the  village  have  been  published,  one 
in  1827  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Eyre,  then  Curate  of  the  parish.  This 
work  has  an  appendix  called  "  Speculum  Gregis,"  which  gives  a 
detailed  census  of  the  inhabitants,  giving  the  occupation  of  each, 
the  number  of  children,  and  several  other  items  of  information ; 
and  as  a  conclusion  he  gives  a  "  Prospectus  for  enlarging  Blockley 
Church."  His  proposal,  which  was  addressed  to  "The  Eector, 
The  Vicar,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Northwick,"  and  "  To  the 
landed  proprietors  and  chief  inhabitants,"  was  to  take  down  the 
chancel  and  vestry  and  build  up  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  nave, 
of  the  same  width,  removing  the  Northwick  mausoleum  to  some 
convenient  consecrated  site.  Another  History  of  Blockley  was 
published  in  1875  by  another  Curate,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Soden,  and 
contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  a  plan  of  the  church,  and 
other  illustrations. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  the  following  from  Halington's 
Survey,  lately  published  by  the  Historical  Society: — "In  thys 
fayre  churche  which,  humblethe  it  sealfe  allmost  to  the  bottom  of 
hylles  is,  in  the  north  syde  of  the  chauncell,  on  a  blewe  marble 
stone  ingraven  in  brasse,  the  resemblance  of  a  Preyst  in  a  habite 
and  (unlesse  I  am  deceaved)  a  double  Artiste's  hoode  prayinge, 
Uniat  spes  uitae  michi  uirgo  caelica  pande.  Above  which  appear- 
ethe  the  impressyon  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
armes  nowe  taken  awaye. 

"  Under  hys  feete  is  thys  subscription,  Insignem  gravitate  virum 
gemino  decoratum  Scholae  gradu  semper  ad  pietatis  opera  pronum 
in  cineres  duroque  sub  marmore  pressus  plangite  uoxque  sonet  sit 
tibi  nita  Deus. 

"By  hys  syde  a  challice  with  thys  inscription  invironinge  all, 
Hie  jacet  Magister  Phillippus  Warthim  in  artibus  Magister  quondam 
Vicarius  ecclesiae  de  Blockeley  qui  obiit  in  Crastino  Sti  Bartholomei 
1488  Cuius  animae  propitietur  Deus  Amen. 

"  On  the  other  syde  of  the  chauncell  is  the  lyke  sort  expressed 
in  brass  a  Preyst  with  a  cope  within  the  border  whereof  are  on 
the  one  syde  thease  wourdes,  Jesus  amor  meus  vita  mea  iustorum 
laetitia.  On  the  other,  Ne  elongeris  a  me  Deus  meus.  On  eyther 
part  of  the  body,  Benedictus  Deus.  And  underneathe,  Orate  pro 
anima  Magistri  Villielmi  Neele  quondam  Vicarii  huius  ecclesiae  et 
Rectoris  ecclesiae  de  Binton  super  aquam  qui  obiit  8°  die  Augusts 
An.  Do.  1510,  cuius  animae  propitietur  Deus  Amen. 

"  In  the  myddell  of  the  chauncell  the  lyke  tombe  of  a  Preyst 
prayinge  and  under  hys  feete, 

"  Quisquis  erisqui  transieris  sta  perlege  plora. 
"  Sum  quod  eris  fueramque  quod  es  Pro  me  precor  Ora. 
"  In  the  border  of  thys  tombstone  an  inscription  outworen  with 
tyme  yet  leavinge  thease  interrupted  wourdes  :  His  jacet  Magister 
Willielmus  Jombharte  Bacularius  utriusque  iuris  quondam  Rector 
ecclesiae  de  .  .  .  Foose  qui  obiit  in  uigilia  sanctae  Trinitatis  usque 
12  die  mensis  Junii  An.  Dom.  .  .  .  the  rest  not  discernable. 

"  In  the  east  end  of  the  northe  lie  of  the  Churche  is  raysed  some- 
what highe  on  the  wall  the  portraiture  of  a  man  all  armed  savinge 
his  heade  and  handes  bare  kneelinge  and  prayinge  under  an  Arche 
betweene  towe  pyllars  and  Pyramides  with  thys  superscription  over 
hym.  Gulielmus  Chyld  Armiger  2  Nouemb.  An.  Dom  1601, 
aetatis  80.  And  above  hys  armes,  beeing  Gules,  a  cheveron  Erm. 
between  3  doues  close  Argent.  Hys  creast  on  a  wreathe  Argent 
and  Gules  a  Doue  open  Arg.  wit  a  snake  twyninge  about  her  necke 
and  body  Or.  On  the  dexter  pyllar  these  Armes,  Impalinge 
Argent  a  cheueron  between  3  skalynge  Ladders  Sables.  (Thease 
Armes  are  not  right,  for  Geffryes  beareth  Sables,  a  Lyon  rampant 
between  3  skalinge  ladders  Argent,  beeinge  the  first  impaled.)  On 
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the  sin  ester  The  same  "Armes  Impalinge  Argent,  a  Lyon  queue 
furche  Gules  crowned  Or.  (And  the  second  impaled  by  Mr.  Chyld 
heeing  Foliot  should  be  Argent  a  Lyon  queue  furche  Purper.) 
Theare  was  a  Latin  Epitaphe  in  verse  under  wrytten  which  because 
I  cannot  expresse  I  wyll  descrybe  thys  Gentellman  heere  buryed. 
He  serued  thys  Shyre  twyse  as  Shyreefe  and  long  in  Commission 
of  the  Peace  :  Hee  left  a  fayre  estate  and  issewes,  whose  name  and 
bloud  sittethe  nowe  on  the  benche  oi  Justice  for  this  county  of 
Worcester." 

Of  the  brasses  mentioned  by  Habington  the  one  on  blue 
marble  is  now  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  and  in  the  centre  com- 
partment af  the  sedilia  the  brass  to  William  Neele  is  found.  The 
third  brass  seems  to  have  disappeared,  but  in  the  Boys'  School 
there  is  a  flagstone  which  has  obviously  had  a  brass  taken  from  it. 

The  stone  monument  to  William  Chyld  occupies  its  old  place. 

The  nave  of  the  Church  does  not  call  for  much  comment. 
Norman  work  occurred  in  the  west  and  north  doors,  and  other 
fragments  may  be  seen.  One  unusual  feature  is  a  piscina  on  the 
oblique  face  of  the  most  easterly  pier  of  the  nave,  facing  towards 
the  north  aisle.  Doubtless  a  chapel  must  have  existed  here,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a  piscina  on  the  face  of  an  octagon 
pier  elsewhere. 

The  principal  interest  centres  in  the  chancel  and  the  buildings 
adjoining.  It  has  been  much  disfigured  by  the  erection  of 
monuments  and  by  the  plasterers.  In  the  south-west  corner  a 
staircase  in  the  wall  exists.  It  can  only  be  reached  from  above. 
From  the  top  of  the  south  wall  there  is  a  drop  of  three  or  four  feet 
(the  stones  are  so  much  broken  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  level)  to  a  sharp  pointed  arch,  apparently  of  later  date, 
looking  eastwards,  the  stonework  showing  marks  of  a  "  claw  tool." 
You  descend  the  stair  with  the  newel  to  the  right  hand ;  the  steps 
are  much  broken,  but  not  much  worn.  At  the  bottom  are  parts  of 
the  jamb  of  a  door  looking  north.  This  would  open  just  inside 
the  chancel,  and  there  are  men  in  Blockley  now  who  recollect,  when 
the  chancel  was  disfigured  in  the  year  1831,  crawling  through  an 
opening  at  this  spot  into  the  stair;  there  are  two  slits  blocked  up 
looking  east,  with  a  point  to  the  south.  Traces  of  these  may  be  seen 
outside  in  the  chancel  buttress  at  its  junction  with  the  eastern  nave 
buttress ;  and  in  Mr.  Soden's  History  of  Blockley,  page  33,  it  is 
said,  "  access  to  the  rood  loft  was  gained  by  a  stair  (now  closed)  in 
the  thickness  of  the  south  chancel  wall."  This  is  not  quite  correct, 
as  it  is  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  buttress  supporting  the  pier  of 
the  chancel  arch  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  difficulty 
that  remains  is  what  was  the  object  of  the  stair ;  if  it  had  led  to  a 
rood-loft  it  would  most  likely  have  opened  westward,  but  the 
doorway  at  the  top  points  eastward. 
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The  wall  here  has  been  so  patched  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  idea  of  its  height  in  Norman  times,  for  in  addition  to  the 
alterations  that  must  have  taken  place  when  the  Perpendicular 
windows  were  inserted,  a  new  parapet  was  erected  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  is  testified  by  the  following  inscription  : — "  This  battle- 
ment on  the  chaucell  was  erected  at  the  voluntary  expence  of  ye 
Colonel  Hunt. 

"Anno  Dom.  1768. 

In  the  chancel  there  are  corbel  shafts  in  the  angles,  which  Mr, 
Soden  imagines  supported  a  Norman  vault,  but  this  I  think  is  out 
of  the  question,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  vaulting  ribs  ;  they  most 
probably  supported  the  principals  of  a  timber  roof,  however  there 
are  on  each  side  a  clustered  corbel,  two  feet  wide,  a  little  more  than 
nine  feet  from  the  east  wall,  and  about  the  same  height  from  the 
present  level  of  the  floor,  which  may  have  supported  some  structure 
of  the  nature  of  a  rood  loft ;  and  if  there  existed,  as  was  usual  in 
Norman  churches,  an  apse,  the  altar  would  have  been  a  considerable 
distance  away.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct  the  stairs  may  have 
led  to  a  passage  communicating  with  this.  The  arrangknent  of  the 
chancel  is  altogether  unusual,  as  on  the  north  side  is  a  vestry,  with 
an  upper-room  which  originally  had  a  Norman  window  opening 
into  the  chancel,  it  had  also  a  winding  stair  in  the  south-east  corner 
now  stopped  up.  What  was  its  original  use  is  uncertain.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  Parish  Registers  and  old  books, 
and  is,  I  believe,  utilised  for  parish  meetings.  There  are  some 
monuments  against  the  north  wall  which  would  have  to  be  placed 
elsewhere,  and  then  by  removing  the  plaster  the  original  state  of 
the  structure  would  be  seen. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  had  a 
manor  here,  and  it  may  have  been  utilized  for  the  Bishop  and  his 
attendants,  as  a  sort  of  family  pew.  Windows  from  an  upper  story 
looking  into  the  chancel  or  choir  exist  in  some  places.  One  is 
seen  in  Worcester  Cathedral ;  and  adjoining  the  Rolls  Chapel,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  is  the  house  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  one  of 
his  sitting-rooms  on  a  gallery  level  has  a  bow  window  looking  into 
the  body  of  the  church,  so  that  he  and  his  family  may  attend  as 
much  of  the  service  as  they  liked,  without  leaving  the  house. 

At  Hereford,  however,  there  is  a  chapel  which  I  think  throws 
much  light  on  the  Blockley  structure.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  a  chapel  built  by  Bishop  Audley.  It  is  in  two 
stories,  the  upper  approached  by  a  spiral  stair,  as  was  the  case  at 
Blockley ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  lower  storey  was  intended  for 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  the  founder,  and  the  upper  for  the 
bishop  to  offer  up  his  prayer  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  and  the 
altar  of  Our  Lady. 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  a  religious  house  once  existed  in  the 
village ;  if  so  this  upper  room  may  have  beeu  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  some  of  its  inmates,  but  there  seems  to  be  only  tradition 
and  no  certain  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Soden  suggests  that 
this  room  was  the  residence  of  the  priest  in  charge  of  a  chantry,  but 
according  to  Habington  a  messuage  was  to  be  assigned  to  him  with 
certain  lands — page  65. 

The  original  barrel-roof  exists  above  the  sham  Gothic  ceiling  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  and  which  is  suspended  as  it  were 
from  it  by  pieces  of  wood  nailed  to  the  old  work.  The  rafters  of 
the  original  roof  are  6  X  7  in.  in  scantling  and  15  in.  apart. 
Eoofs  of  this  description  are  not,  I  think,  common  in  this  county, 
and  its  restoration  would  be  very  interesting.  At  the  same  time 
much  interest  would  attach  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  original 
relations  of  the  chancel  and  the  upper  story  of  the  vestry. 

On  reading  over  what  I  have  written  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
information  I  have  to  give  is  very  meagre,  but  that  my  excuse  is 
that  the  patched  and  altered  condition  of  the  structure  renders  it 
impossible  to  do  more  than  guess  at  its  original  condition,  and  I 
am  induced  to  give  what  little  information  I  have  in  the  hopes 
that  it  may  some  day  lead  to  a  thorough  cleaning  and  restoration 
of  the  structure. 

The  tower,  I  may  mention,  was  built  in  1725-7,  the  old  tower 
having  been  taken  down  in  1724;  probably  this  was  not  so  high 
as  the  present  one,  and  this  would  give  point  to  Habington's  remark 
that  the  church  humbled  itself  to  the  hills.* 

The  church  was  decorated  with  Mural  paintings,  but  the  hand 
of  the  restorer  in  1831  swept  these  away. 

»  According  to  Mr.  Soden  the  old  tower  was  Norman  work. 
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